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What's Your Batting Average? 


An Editorial 








time he was a baby. Its attacks were unendura- 

ble when he lay down. So, having to sit up to 
breathe, he got into the habit of short spurts of sleep 
punctuated with periods of wide-awake thinking. He 
had to leave school early and go to work as a bank 
clerk. But he found that the dusty ledgers aggravated 
his asthma. One of the bank directors asked him why 
he was quitting and found him a job as a day laborer 
in a bridge-building company out 
West. Robert accepted gladly. The 
outdoor life agreed with him and his 
asthma improved. But he still had to 
sit up. many nights, so he got a high 
drafting board and stood up when he 
wasn’t too sleepy, analyzing some 
problem of design. Today Drake* is 
the biggest bridge-builder in America. 

This is a true story, and though it 
doesn’t prove that every boy can be- 
come a great engineer, it does show 
that one of the most important fac- 
tors in large achievement is physical 
condition — health, vitality, energy, 
call it what you will. He had to get 
well or get out! It is true there are 
some exceptions—invalids who have 
written their names in letters of light, 
like Poe, Stevenson, Carlyle, Kant, 
by something called compensation— 
but they are still exceptions. Most 
great achievements are made by men of fine natural 
health or by men who have conquered their ailments. 
They do not accomplish miracles in occasional intense 
spurts of energy, with in-between slumps of lassitude. 
But they hit a high batting average, not once or twice, 
but day after day, year after year, ceaselessly turning 
out work that is good, if not great. 

Many men and women have a marvelous mental 
equipment—all the “makings” of a distinguished ca- 
reer. But for lack of some fractional push in one or 
two essential spots—and very often it is in energy— 
they never quite make the grade. They eat too much 
meat, or they don’t get enough sleep, or they fail to 
realize that hard work alone will not do the trick. 
Work, play, food, and rest in balanced moderation: 
there has never been a better prescription for con- 
tinued health. 


*The name is fictitious. The facts are correct. 


Rim DRAKE suffered from asthma from the 


Ay 


Just now there is a widespread prevalence of influ- 
enza. It is not the virulent type that scourged the 
country in 1918, but it is nevertheless not to be treated 
carelessly. People who escape it will be of two kinds: 
those with natural immunity to infection, and those 
who have the sense to keep their resistance up to the 
mark by regular exercise, good winter air, moderate 
diet, comfortable clothes, bathing, and avoidance of 
unnecessary risks in crowds, sudden changes of tem- 

perature, etc. 

Because it is the line of least re- 
sistance, most of us let down in ob- 
serving the ingredients of good health 
during the winter season. We are not 
tempted to outdoor exercise as we are 
when the tennis balls are pinging off 
the white lines, the salt surf is call- 
ing us to dive in, or the pigskin is 
booming in lofty parabolas. We are 
less likely to eat vegetables and fruit. 
We roast ourselves in steam-heated 
houses. We shut the windows down to 
a mere crack at night. All these handi- 
caps could be overcome if we gave a 
little more thought to one of the pri- 
mary objects of education—keeping 
ourselves in condition. 

Winter offers just as good oppor- 
tunities for exercise as any other sea- 
son. Two thirds of the population of 
the United States has access to such 

thrilling sports as skating, skiing, hockey, snowshoe- 
ing, and coasting. Hiking is possible the year around. 
Most communities have swimming pools. And basket- 
ball is probably the most universally played game in 
American schools today. One does not have to be a 
New Englander to find exhilarating exercise in winter. 
Let’s get out more! 


In the sports department of this issue, Scholastic 
presents an interesting chat on diet by “Happy” Gold- 
smith. Other phases of health will be treated in future. 
In fact, the first aim of any athletic program—too 
often we forget it—is to build sound bodies for the 
whole population. On that foundation only can a high 
level of national achievement be reached. 


(Two books which every high school student will find interest- 
ing are: How to Live, by Irving Fisher and E. L. Fisk (Funk & 
Wagnalls), and The Psychology of Achievement, by Walter B. 
Pitkin (Simon & Schuster). 
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The New England Tradition 


IEWED over a period of 

three hundred years, the 

starting-point of America’s 

literature and America’s his- 
tory in New England presents certain 
recurring characteristics. Fortitude, in- 
dustry, grim determination together 
with intolerance, reserve, and a cer- 
tain childlike superstition are the out- 
standing traits which make up the 
Puritan heritage. Tales of colonial 
times use the hardships, the cold, the 
privations, the struggle with unfriend- 
ly soil and with still more unfriendly 
Indians as a background for depicting 
the first pioneers in America — the 
Puritan fathers. 


The story of the Puritan is told in 
seventeenth century contemporary rec- 
ords—the day-by-day recital of com- 
munity life as William Bradford, 
Cotton Mather, Francis Higginson, 
Captain John Smith, and John Win- 
throp saw it. The story has been re- 
told many times in prose and verse 
from that century to this. One of the 
most dramatic retellings appeared in 
1932 in the historical romance entitled 
We Begin, by Helen Grace Carlisle. 
The first writer to select and construct 
these materials with an artist’s eye 
was Nathaniel Hawthorne. In his tales 
we see Puritan environment, Puritan 
ideals of duty, Puritan religious in- 
tolerance, Puritan aloofness and dis- 
trust of other human beings. Whether 
the characters of Hawthorne’s stories 
are penned with sympathy or antago- 
nism for what they represent, they are 
unforgetable. Out of delineations such 
as these have grow the lineaments of 
the Puritan and the New Englander 
familiar to us, and with Hawthorne’s 
materials as model, writers of a later 
day have framed their situations and 
settings. 


The second half of the nineteenth 
century and the beginning of the twen- 
tieth provide us with a number of 
writers who have viewed the New 
England scene as something static: 
dwindling villages; small rock-bound 
farms— many of them mortgaged; 
memories only of the great shipping- 
trade; mercantile enterprise, which 
has taken the place of the quiet cities 
dreamed of by Emerson and Thoreau 
—as one critic calls it, “New Eng- 
land’s ebb-tide.” These writers have 
peopled this section of the country not 


By MABEL A. BESSEY 


Scholastic Literary Editor 


with open-hearted, free-living, lusty 
men and women but with the stern, 
the repressed, the conservative—that 
“flint” under which burns unquencha- 


ble “fire.” 


Such material lends itself to the 
short story—brief episodes of unevent- 
ful, sometimes thwarted lives; sketches 
of retired captains, spinsters grown 
old too soon, incompatible spirits held 
by family ties. It deals with distorted, 
starved natures demanding legitimate 
outlet, with uprightness which is its 
own undoing, with some sudden fierce 
belief in an outworn superstition. It 
deals with trim lawns and neat white- 
washed fences, with long winters and 
with springs “briefer than apple- 
blossom’s breath.” 


Much of the literature found its 
way to the public through the medium 
of the Atlantic Monthly. Rose Terry 
Cooke and Harriet Beecher Stowe’s 
comments on their locality first ap- 
peared in that periodical as did also 
Sarah Orne Jewett’s. Mrs. Stowe’s 
Oldtown Folks is one of the more sig- 
nificant of the earlier collected vol- 
umes. Her determination to make her 
mind “as still and passive as a look- 
ing-glass” and to set down the facts of 
the New England that she knew pre- 
cisely as they were gives importance 
and influence to her work. 


The books of Sarah Orne Jewett 
are a contrast to those of Harriet 
Beecher Stowe. They are more con- 
cerned with the outward and visible 
New England—the patches of winter- 
green, the clumps of bay and juniper, 
and “the mysterious humming radiance 
which she felt in even the bleakest 
November days.” In portraying the 
commonplace lives about her, she took 
pains to reveal the fact that there is 
in these New England types a deep 
and true sentiment, a loyalty, a ten- 
derness, a courtesy, and a patience 
where at first sight there might seem 
only roughness and coarseness. Of her 
stories “The White Heron,’ “The 
Queen’s Twin,” and “Fame’s Little 
Day” are perhaps the best known. To 
her, Willa Cather looks back with deep 
appreciation and respect. In Miss 
Cather’s own words: 

I had the good fortune to meet Sarah 


Orne Jewett who had read all my early 
stories and had very clear and definite 


opinions about them and about where my 
work fell short. She said “Write it as it is, 
don’t try to make it like this or that. You 
can’t do it in anybody else’s way; you will 
have to make a way of your own. If the 
way happens to be new, don’t let that 
frighten you. Don’t try to write the kind 
of short story that this or that magazine 
wants; write the truth and let them take 
it or leave it.” It is that kind of honesty, 
that earnest endeavor to tell truly the 
thing that haunts the mind, that I love in 
Miss Jewett’s own work. I dedicated O 
Pioneers! to her because I had talked over 
some of the characters with her, and in 
this book I tried to tell her the story of 
the people as truthfully and simply as if 
I were telling it to her by word of mouth. 


A Humble Romance and A New 
England Nun are two volumes of short 
stories and sketches which carry on 
the New England tradition. Mary 
Wilkins Freeman pictures in these 
books the bare Puritanic rocky en- 
vironment of the Massachusetts and 
Vermont that she knew. Her vision is 
uncompromising. She is less concerned 
with the New England of the past 
than she is with the effect of that New 
England on her contemporaries. Her 
characters are few, sometimes the root- 
bound farmer, sometimes the hired 
man, a chill old maid, a warped young 
girl—almost always those who have 
been twisted or broken or hardened 
by their inheritance or environment. 


More in the pattern of Sarah Orne 
Jewett is Alice Brown’s Meadow Grass 
and Tiverton Tales which tell of rural 
scenes around New Hampshire. Coun- 
try Neighbors and Vanishing Points 
are two later collections similar in 
tone which bring us to the first years 
of our own century. 


Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Harriet 
Prescott Spofford, Eliza Orne White, 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Joseph C. 
Lincoln, Joseph Hergesheimer, are 
also significant names which any stu- 
dent of New England literature can- 
not fail to meet. Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher, whose story, “Flint and Fire,” 
is here reprinted, gives us outstanding 
portraits of New England in Raw Ma- 
terial and Hillsboro People. 


Without doubt the most magnificent 
single story of this century is Edith 
Wharton’s Ethan Frome. Longer than 
the strict confines of the short story 
permit, it is nevertheless a unit of in- 
tensity and a revelation of New Eng- 
land’s spiritual boundaries. 
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FLINT and FIRE 


A Story of New England 


By DOROTHY 


CANFIELD 
FISHER 


Y husband’s cousin had 
come up from the city, 
slightly more fagged and 

sardonic than usual, and 
as he stretched himself out in the big 
porch-chair he was even more caustic 
than was his wont about our country 
people. 

“Perhaps they had, a couple of cen- 
turies ago, when the Puritan hallu- 
cination was still strong, a certain 
fierce savor of religious intolerance; 
but now that has died out, and no ma- 
terial prosperity has come to let them 
share in the larger life of their cen- 
tury, there is a flatness, a mean ab- 
sence of warmth or color, a deadness 
to all emotions but the pettiest 
sorts a 

I pushed the pitcher nearer him, 
clinking the ice invitingly, and direct- 
ed his attention to our iris-bed as a 
more cheerful object of contemplation 
than the degeneracy of the inhabitants 
of Vermont. The flowers burned on 
their tall stalks like yellow tongues of 
flame. The strong, sword-like green 
leaves thrust themselves boldly up into 
the spring air like a challenge. 

In the field beyond them, as vigor- 
ous as they, strode Adoniram Purdon 
behind his team, the reins tied together 
behind his muscular neck, his hands 
grasping the plow with the masterful 
sureness of the successful practitioner 
of an art. The hot, sweet spring sun- 
shine shone down on ’Niram’s head 
with its thick crest of brown hair, the 
ineffable odor of newly turned earth 
steamed up about him like incense, the 
mountain stream beyond him leaped 
and shouted. But there was no elation 
in the grimly set face as ’Niram 
wrenched the plow around a big stone, 
or as, in a more favorable furrow, the 
gleaming share sped steadily along, 
turning over a long, unbroken brown 
ribbon of earth. 

My cousin-in-law waved a nervous 
hand toward the sternly silent figure 
as it stepped doggedly behind the 
straining team, the head bent forward, 
the eyes fixed on the horses’ heels. 

“There!” he said. “There is an ex- 
ample of what I mean. Is there an- 
other race on earth which could pro- 
duce a man in such a situation who 


Are the old Yankee race of New England farmers "strong, 


silent men" or just dull, stolid, unemotional people? Mrs. 
Fisher, author of "The Bent Twig," "Rough-Hewn" and many 
other fine books, has lived in Vermont, the heart of the real 


would not on such a day sing, or 
whistle, or at least hold up his head 
and look at all the earthly glories 
about him?” 

I was silent, but not for lack of ma- 
terial for speech. ’Niram’s reasons for 
austere self-control were not such as 
I cared to discuss with a man of my 
cousin’s mental attitude. As we sat 
looking at him the noon whistle from 
the village blew and the wise old 
horses stopped in the middle of a fur- 
row. ’Niram unharnessed them, led 
them to the shade of a tree, and put 
on their nose-bags. Then he turned and 
came toward the house. 

“Don’t I seem to remember,” mur- 
mured my cousin under his breath, 
“that, even though he is a New Eng- 
lander, he has been known to make up 
errands to your kitchen to see your 
pretty Ev’leen Ann?” 

*Niram stepped up on the grass at 
the edge of the porch. He was so tall 
that he overtopped the railing easily, 
and, reaching a long arm over to where 
I sat, he handed me a small package 
done up in yellowish tissue-paper. 
Without hat-raisings, or good morn- 
ings, or any other of the greetings 
usual in a more effusive civilization, 
he explained briefly: 

“My stepmother wanted I should 
give you this. She said to thank you 
for the grape-juice.” As he spoke he 
looked at me gravely out of deep-set 
blue eyes, and when he had delivered 
his message he held his peace. 

“Oh, ’Niram!” I cried protestingly, 
as I opened the package and took out 
an exquisitely wrought old-fashioned 
collar. “Oh, ’Niram! How could your 
step-mother give such a thing away? 
Why, it must be one of her precious 
old relics. I don’t want her to give me 
something every time I do some little 
thing for her. Can’t a neighbor send 
her in a few bottles of grape-juice 
without her thinking she must pay it 
back somehow?” 

When I had finished my prattling, 
*Niram repeated, with an accent of 
finality, “She wanted I should give it 
to you.” 

The older man stirred in his chair. 
Without looking at him I knew that 
his gaze on the young rustic was quiz- 


New England, for many a year, and she has found out a good 
deal about their inner lives. She gives her answer to the 
cynics in as powerful and moving a story as she ever wrote. 


zical and that he was recording on the 
tablets of his merciless memory the 
ungraceful abruptness of the other’s 
action and manner. 

“How is your stepmother feeling to- 
day, ’Niram?” I asked. 

“Worse.” 

“Can’t the doctor do anything to 
relieve her?” I asked. 

’"Niram moved at last from his 
Indian-like immobility. He looked up 
under the brim of his felt hat at the 
skyline of the mountain, shimmering 
iridescent above us. “He says maybe 
lectricity would help her some. I’m 
goin’ to git her the batteries and 
things soon’s I git the rubber band- 
ages paid for.” 

There was a long silence. My cousin 
stood up, yawning, and sauntered 
away toward the door. “Shall I send 
Ev’leen Ann out to get the pitcher 
and glasses?” he asked in an accent 
which he evidently thought very hu- 
morously significant. 

The strong face under the felt hat 
turned white, the jaw muscles set 
hard, but for all this show of strength 
there was an instant when the man’s 
eyes looked out with the sick, helpless 
revelation of pain they might have had 
when ’Niram was a little boy of ten, 
a third of his present age. Occasion- 
ally it is horrifying to see how a 
chance shot rings the bell. 

“No, no! Never mind!” I said 
hastily. “I'll take the tray in when I 


go 


Without salutation or farewell 
’Niram Purdon turned and went back 


to his work. 
* * 


We three middle-aged people— 
Paul, his cousin, and I—had disposed 
our middle-aged bodies in the big 
wicker chairs and left them there 
while our young souls wandered 
abroad in the sweet, dark glory of the 
night. At least Paul and I were doing 
this, as we sat, hand in hand, thinking 
of a May night twenty years before. 
One never knows what Horace is 
thinking of, but apparently he was 
not in his usual captious vein, for 
after a long pause he remarked, “It 
is a night almost indecorously inviting 
to the making of love.” 








My answer seemed grotesquely out 
of key with this, but its sequence was 
clear in my mind. I got up, saying: 
“Oh, that reminds me—I must go and 
see Ev’leen Ann. I’d forgotten to plan 
to-morrow’s dinner.” 

I felt my way through the darkness 
of the house toward the kitchen. When 
I stepped into the hot, close room, I 
saw Ev'leen Ann sitting on the 
straight kitchen chair, the yellow light 
of the bracket-lamp beating down on 
her heavy braids and bringing out the 
exquisitely subtle modeling of her 
smooth young face. She was staring at 
the blank wall, and the expression of 
her eyes so shocked me that I stopped 
short and would have retreated if it 
had not been too late. She had seen 
me, roused herself, and said quietly, 
as though continuing a conversation 
interrupted the moment before: 

“T had been thinking that there was 
enough left of the roast to make hash- 
balls for dinner” — “hash-balls” is 
Ev’leen Ann’s decent Anglo-Saxon 
name for croquettes— “and maybe 
you'd like a rhubarb pie.” 

I knew well enough she had been 
thinking of no such thing, but I could 
as easily have slapped a reigning sov- 
ereign on the back as broken in on the 
regal reserve of Ev’leen Ann in her 
clean gingham. 

“Well, yes, Ev’leen Ann,” I an- 
swered in her own tone of reasonable 
consideration of the matter; “that 
would be nice, and your pie-crust is so 
flaky that even Mr. Horace will have 
to be pleased.” 

Ev’leen Ann could not manage the 
smile which should have greeted this 
sally. She said soberly, “I guess there 
is enough sparrow-grass up in the 
garden for a mess, too, if you’d like 
that.” 

“That would taste very good,” I 
agreed, my heart aching for her. 

There was a silence. It seemed in- 
human to go and leave the stricken 
young thing to fight her trouble alone 
in the ugly prison, her work-place. I 
hung near her, searching for some- 
thing to say, but she helped me by no 
casual remark. Finally I mentioned 
the report of a case of measles in the 
village, and Ev’leen Ann responded in 
kind with the news that her Aunt 
Emma had bought a potato-planter. 
Ev’leen Ann is an orphan, brought up 
by a well-to-do spinster aunt, who is 
strong-minded and runs her own farm. 

“’Niram Purdon tells me his step- 
mother is no better,” I said. “Isn’t it 
too bad?” As she made no answer, I 
went on. “Everybody who knows 
*Niram thinks it splendid of him to do 
so much for his stepmother.” 

Ev’leen Ann responded with a de- 
tached air, as though speaking of a 
matter in China: “Well, it ain’t any 


more than what he should. She was 
awful good to him when he was little 
and his father got so sick. I guess 
’Niram wouldn’t ha’ had much to eat 
if she hadn’t ha’ gone out sewing to 
earn it for him and Mr. Purdon.” 

“But it’s very hard on a young man 
to feel that he’s not able to marry,” 
I continued. Once in a great while we 
came so near the matter as this. 
Ev’leen Ann made no answer. Her 
face took on a pinched look of sick- 
ness. She set her lips as though she 
would never speak again. But I knew 
that a criticism of ’Niram would 
always rouse her, and I said: “And 
really, I think ’Niram makes a great 
mistake to act as he does. A wife 
would be a help to him. She could take 
eare of Mrs. Purdon and keep the 
house.” 

Ev’leen Ann rose to the bait, speak- 
ing quickly with some heat: “I guess 
*Niram knows what’s right for him to 
do! He can’t afford to marry when he 
can’t even keep up with the doctor’s 
bills and all. He keeps the house him- 
self, nights and mornings, and Mrs. 
Purdon is awful handy about taking 
care of herself, for all she’s bedridden. 
She can’t bear to have folks do for her. 
She’d die before she’d let anybody do 
anything for her that she could any- 
ways do for herself!” 

I sighed acquiescingly. Mrs. Pur- 
don’s fierce independence was a rock 
on which every attempt at sympathy 
or help shattered itself to atoms. 
There seemed to be no other emotion 
left in her poor old work-worn shell of 
a body. As I looked at Ev’leen Ann it 
seemed rather a hateful characteristic, 
and I remarked, “It seems to me it’s 
asking a good deal of ’Niram to spoil 
his life in order that his stepmother 
can go on pretending she’s independ- 
ent.” 

Ev’leen Ann explained hastily: “Oh, 
"Niram doesn’t tell her anything 
about— She doesn’t know he would 
like to—he don’t want she should be 
worried.” 

“But the right kind of a wife—a 
good, competent girl—could help out 
by earning something, too.” 

Ev’leen Ann looked at me forlornly. 
The idea was evidently not new to her. 
“Yes, ma’am, she could. But ’Niram 
says he ain’t the kind of a man to let 
his wife go out working.” Even while 
she drooped under the killing verdict 
of his pride she was loyal to his stand- 
ards and uttered no complaint. She 
went on, “ ’Niram wants Aunt Em’line 
to have things the way she wants ’em, 
as near as he can give ’em to her— 
and it’s right she should.” 

“Aunt Emeline?” I repeated, sur- 
prised at her absence of mind. “You 
mean Mrs. Purdon, don’t you?” 

Ev’leen Ann looked vexed at her 
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slip, but she scorned to attempt any 
concealment. She explained dryly, 
with the stiff embarrassment our coun- 
try people have in speaking of private 
affairs: “Well, she is my Aunt Em’line, 
Mrs. Purdon is, though I don’t hardly 
ever call her that.. You see, Aunt 
Emma brought me up, and she and 
Aunt Em’line don’t have anything to 
do with each other. They were twins, 
and when they were girls they got 
edgeways over ’Niram’s father, when 
"Niram was a baby and his father was 
a young widower and come courting. 
Then Aunt Em’line married him, and 
Aunt Emma never spoke to her after- 
ward.” 

“Why, I never heard of that before, 
and I’ve known your Aunt Emma and 
Mrs. Purdon for years!” 

“Well, they’re pretty old now,” said 
Ev’leen Ann listlessly. “It happened 
quite some time ago. And both of them 
were so touchy, if anybody seemed to 
speak about it, that folks got in the 
way of letting it alone. First Aunt 
Emma wouldn’t speak to her sister be- 
cause she’d married the man she’d 
wanted, and then when Aunt Emma 
made out so well farmin’ and got so 
well off, why then Mrs. Purdon 
wouldn’t try to make it up because she 
was so poor. That was after Mr. Pur- 
don had had his stroke of paralysis 
and they’d lost their farm and she’d 
taken to goin’ out sewin’—not but 
what she was always perfectly satis- 
fied with her bargain. She always act- 
ed as though she’d rather have her 
husband’s old shirt stuffed with straw 
than any other man’s whole body. He 
was a real nice man, I guess, Mr. Pur- 
don was.” 

There I had it—the curt, unexpand- 
ed chronicle of two passionate lives. 
And there I had also the key to Mrs. 
Purdon’s fury of independence. It was 
the only way in which she could de- 
fend her husband against the charge 
of not having provided for his wife. 
And her husband had been all there 
was in life for her! 

I stood looking at her young kins- 
woman’s face, noting the granite under 
the velvet softness of its youth, and 
divining the flame underlying the 
granite. I longed to break through her 
wall and to put my arms about her, 
and on the impulse of the moment I 
cast aside the pretense of casualness in 
our talk. 

“Oh, my dear!” I said. “Are you 
and ’Niram always to go on like this? 
Can’t anybody help you?” 

Ev’leen Ann looked at me, her face 
suddenly old and gray. “No, ma’am; 
we ain’t going to go on this way. 
We’ve decided, ’Niram and I have. 
that it ain’t no use. We’ve decided that 
we'd better not go places together any 

(Concluded on page 14) 
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Dorothy Canfield Fisher 


“You Just Go On Living” 


i By: MARCIA BARRINGTON 


AM fifty,” wrote Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher in The American Magazine 
for April, 1929, “and it doesn’t 
hurt a bit!’ Now, four years later 

her well-balanced mind and serene 
soul says just as truly: “You don’t 
feel anything sensational, you just go 
on living. There is nothing dramatic 
about the passing of the years. You 
go on living, working as usual in a des- 
perate hurry to keep from being 
swamped by all the details of life, and 
one morning you look at the calendar, 
and say, ‘Why, it’s my birthday! And 
I’m just the age Aunt Ellen was when 
she moved to our town. Gracious, she 
seemed as old as Moses’s wife to 
me!” Mrs. Fisher has no thirst for 
emotional crises. She is energetic, life- 
loving, work-enjoying. To her, life is 
fulfillment, each year bringing with it 
a richer understanding, a finer sym- 
pathy, a surer sense of values. 


These characteristics in herself give 
to her stories a lasting quality—that 
and a sense of reality with which she 
imbues her people. Like Dorothy Can- 
field herself, “They just go on living.” 


So serene an outlook is the result, 
somewhat, of a life of interesting in- 
cident and varied occupation. This 
Mrs. Fisher has had. Variety, she says, 
is what life needs to be well-rounded. 
“You should know country life as well 
as city life. You should mingle with 
people of other countries than your 
own, living among them, not merely 
traveling through their cities. As an 
American, it would be well to have 
part of your education in an entirely 
different section of the country from 
that in which you live.” This, at least, 
has been her own experience. Her 
father, James H. Canfield, was presi- 
dent of the University of Kansas at 
Lawrence, and there Dorothy was 
born, February 17, 1879. Dr. Canfield 
was called from Kansas to become 
president of Ohio State University, 
and later to be librarian at Columbia 
University. Born in an atmosphere of 
“book-larnin’,” Mrs. Fisher’s under- 
graduate work was done at Ohio State, 
her doctorate earned at Columbia. In 
addition to this, she specialized in 
languages and comparative literature 
at the Sorbonne in Paris. In 1907, at 
the time of her marriage, she estab- 
lished herself at Arlington, Vermont— 
a state to which she has given her 
allegiance and which has gladly 
adopted her. Geographically, then, 


this chronicler of New England is not 
restricted in her knowledge of her 
country nor limited in her view of 
types. 

In addition to this, she devoted the 
war years, 1914-1919, to relief work 
in France, assisting in the care of 
refugees, organizing two children’s 
homes in the South of France, and 
running a camp on the edge of the 
war-zone. In Paris, she edited a mag- 
azine for soldiers. It is interesting to 
note that a young army officer, teach- 
ing at a near-by post in Lawrence, 
who taught her horse-back riding dur- 
ing her high school days, was partly 
responsible for her entrance into war 
work. This officer was General John 





Mrs. Fisher in her Vermont garden 


J. Pershing. Out of the war experi- 
ences grew two volumes of short 
stories, Homes Fires in France and 
The Day of Glory. 

Both as’a novelist and a short story 
writer, Mrs: Fisher shows great power 
in character delineation. Her first 
novel, The Squirrel Cage, written in 
1912, is a protest against the narrow- 
ness of village conceptions and the 
dwarfing influence of the Puritan 
heritage. The Bent Twig appeared in 
1915, the year of Hillsboro People 
and The Real Motive, two volumes of 
short stories. In these volumes ap- 
pears her most distinctive regional 
material, and it is from Hillsboro Peo- 
ple that the story “Flint and Fire” is 
reprinted here. On her return from 
France, she picked up the threads of 
her literary life again, and in ten 


years brought out The Brimming Cup, 
The Home-Maker, Her Son’s Wife, 
and Tre Deepening Stream. Her lat- 
est volume depicts excursions into the 
Basque country and is, in character, 
entirely different from most of her 
writing. One of her most interesting 
collections for young writers is en- 
titled Raw Material. Here, somewhat 
along the lines of Hawthorne’s note- 
book, are incomplete sketches, hints, 
story suggestions, inviting further de- 
velopment—a real mine of ideas, the 
result of her keen observation. 


Everyone, these days, seems to be 
interested in how the author writes 
his stories. In his collection Americans 
All,* the late Benjamin Heydrick 
gives us a glimpse of Dorothy Can- 
field’s workshop and permits us to 
have a first hand account of the 
author’s literary method. In part she 
says: 

No two of my stories are ever con- 
structed in the same way, but broadly 
viewed they all have exactly the same 
genesis, and I confess I cannot conceive 
of any creative fiction written from any 
other beginning . . . that of a generally 
intensified emotional sensibility, such as 
every human being experiences with more 
or less frequency. Everyone knows such 
occasional hours or days of freshened emo- 
tional responses when events that usually 
pass almost unnoticed, suddenly move you 
deeply, when a sunset lifts you to exalta- 
tion, when a squeaking door throws you 
into a fit of exasperation, when a clear 
look of trust in a child’s eyes moves you 
to tears, a discovered meanness in your- 
self or another, to despair. 


“Flint and Fire” hovered vaguely in a 
shimmer of general emotional tensity, and 
abruptly crystalized itself about a chance 
phrase and the cadence of the voice which 
pronounced it . . . One evening I walked 
along a narrow path through dark pines, 
beside a brook swollen with melting snow, 
and found the old man I came to see, 
sitting silent and alone before his black- 
ened small old house. I did my errand, and 
then, not to offend against our country 
standards of sociability, sat for half an 
hour beside him. 


The old man had been for some years 
desperately unhappy about a tragic ele- 
ment in his life. I had known this, every 
one knew it. But that evening, played 
upon as I had been by the stars, the dark- 
ness of the pines and the shouting voice 
of the brook, I suddenly stopped merely 
knowing it, and felt it. We talked very 
little, odds and ends of neighborhood gos- 
sip, until the old man drew a long breath 
and said, “Seems to me I never heard the 
brook sound so loud as it has this spring.” 
There came instantly to my mind the 
recollection that his grandfather had 


(Concluded on page 9) 
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Maine's Gift to America 


By MARY ELLEN CHASE 


PROFESSOR OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 


SOMETIMES wonder 

whether it is possible for the 

average American to feel for 

his country the devotion 
which an Englishman inevit- 
ably gives to his little island, 
“this precious stone set in the 
silver sea,” or which from Stir- 
ling Castle to the cliffs of 
Orkney fires a Scotchman. Love of 
anything, a person, a book, a pursuit, 
an animal, a country, implies at least 
a measure of familiarity with that to- 
ward which affection is directed; and 
to me, at least, familiarity with forty- 
eight states lies beyond the bounds 
either of ability or desire, even 
although I have gazed with delight 
upon a California peach orchard and 
with awe down the Grand Canyon of 
the Colorado. Moreover, a decent sense 
both of generosity and of geography 
must accord the word America to the 
purple plains of Argentine and ‘the 
volcanoes of Chile, which fact leaves 
me too breathless to feel a requisite 
devotion to so gigantic a home shelter- 


ing so many millions of diverse fam- 
ilies. 


But let the name of a single state be 
mentioned (and we have several which 
could alone enclose England from 
Northumberland to Cornwall) and 
how different the emotion, how com- 
plete the loyalty! Californians pity 
us all; the man from South Dakota is 
unreasonably sure that the Black 
Hills leave the Ozarks and the Berk- 
shires without beauty; in the eyes of 
the Nebraskan is something of his 
illimitable prairies; the girl from 
Oklahoma City warns us against con- 
necting her charming state only with 
the oil industry; the Virginian at a 
northern college is homesick for 
planked chicken and beaten biscuit 
and the wisteria-hung columns of some 
old Southern mansion; the sharp-fea- 
tured Vermonter is outspoken (when 
he speaks at all) and glories in the 
distinction; the exile from Maine lauds 
baked beans for Saturday night sup- 
per and unsuccessfully conceals his 
restlessness either for hills or for the 
sea. Thus it is that a state or a group 
of states nurtures an allegiance im- 
possible to feel toward so colossal and 
heterogeneous a land. 


I do not love the state of Iowa, 
although I know no citizens of any 
state more lyrical than the Iowans 
over their wide skies and vast green 


SMITH COLLEGE 
Author of 
"A GOODLY HERITAGE" 


Published in October by Henry 
Holt & Company. 


cornfields. The Da- 
kotas to me suggest 
hot, dry winds, Bad 
Lands, and intermin- 
able flat stretches of 
wheat; and yet I shall never forget a 
homesick boy from Bismarck who 
dined with me last Thanksgiving Day 
and looked with alien, disappointed 
eyes on the tumbling Berkshire hills. 
They were not his meat and drink. 
Nor are they, indeed, my own, not even 
with the clear Connecticut beneath 
them and orchards white with bloom 
clothing their foothills in the spring. 
The coast of Maine is my land. 
From it I came and to it I shall some 
day go to become a tiny part of its 
unproductive soil. Its headlands, its 
white villages, its coves and bays, its 
dark. Mt. Desert hills, its surging 
tides, its towering lights—these I 
know, these my devotion can compass; 
and through these as outward and visi- 
ble signs of one section of a country 
too great for my comprehension, I can 
extend my loyalty to the whole, which, 
after all, is but the sum of all its parts. 





This allegiance to a state 
or to a group of states has, 
naturally enough, marked 
the literature of so huge a 
country as our own. In the 
last century “local color- 
ists” were very much in 
vogue, Bret Harte writing 
of California, George W. 
Cable, of New Orleans; 
Hamlin Garland, of the 
Middle West; Thomas Nel- 
son Page, of Virginia; 
Mary E. Wilkins and Alice 

Brown of New England. In the pres- 
ent century, although the rage for 
local color is reputed to have spent 
itself, it obviously is not dead. For, 
though they might scorn the former 
name, Ellen Glasgow still writes of 
the South, Willa Cather of Nebraska 
and the Southwest, and Edith Whar- 
ton of New York City. It is not just 
that their stories are set in these 
places; it is that back of their stories, 
bigger even than they, is a loyalty to 
and an understanding of the locality. 
The soil or the surroundings which 
gave them birth are potent influences, 
and they, like their forerunners (and 
contemporaries), write best when they 
reflect the atmosphere and the spirit 
of their own soil and environment. 


When I was a girl of thirteen on 
the coast of Maine, I came under the 
influence of a Maine author, who held 
then and who holds today perhaps the 
highest place, among women, in the 
literary history of all New England, 
Sarah Orne Jewett. She knew noth- 
ing at all of me, of course, who sat in 
a blue sailor suit in the comfortable 
crotch of an old apple tree or lay for 
hours in a hayloft lost in her books 
and stories. Nor did she know that at 
fifteen my first literary pilgrimage was 
to her great white house at South Ber- 
wick, after a journey behind an old 
roan mare named Goody-Two-Shoes 
along the very roads she drove as a 
girl with her father, later immortal- 
ized by her in A Country Doctor. She 
had not the vaguest notion that I kept 
her picture on my desk at college as 
inspiration for the bad daily themes I 
wrote. Nor could she know that when 
she died in the year 1909, a Maine 
girl, just graduating from its univer- 
sity, felt in her death a deep, personal 
loss for one whom she had never seen 
and who had not even known of her 
existence, 
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Yet had she known these things, 
trivial to all but me, she would, I am 
sure, have been as gratified as by the 
plaudits of the Atlantic Monthly 
which published her work, or by the 
adulation of Boston and Cambridge 
where she spent much of her time with 
her friend, Mrs. James T. Fields. For 
the essence of her genius lay in her 
power of transcending those very 
trivial things, persons, places, occu- 
pations, common situations of every 
day—a boy leaving a gray farmhouse 
by a morning boat, two homesick 
country folk in New York on a holi- 
day, an old sea captain whose mind 
wandered in Hongkong instead of 
staying put where it belonged in his 
grimy fish-house—transcending them 
so that the meanness of their seeming 
was lost in the grandeur and the dig- 
nity of their reality. 


Sarah Orne Jewett was and is, per- 
haps will always be, Maine’s greatest 
contribution to the life and letters of 
America. Before many years the cen- 
tenary of her birth will call for rev- 
erent observance, and yet her stories 
are as real today as when they first 
appeared sixty years ago in the Atlan- 
tic Monthly. And they are real in 
spite of a changed and still changing 
coast. Even when she wrote, the 
change had come. Her native town was 
no longer a deep-sea port with wealthy 
merchants and busy wharves and in- 
coming ships from foreign cities. The 
shipping, alas! was going with the ad- 
vent of steam. Today it has gone. 
Pleasure yachts now take the places 
of stately brigs and barques, and the 
great houses of the coast are now those 
reared by the millionaires of the large 
American towns and cities instead of 
the white colonial mansions of the suc- 
cessful sea-captains of Maine. 


But the coast and the people re- 
main, the former at least immutable; 
and it is this changelessness in coun- 
try and in human nature that Sarah 
Orne Jewett recorded. With her a 
short story was not, as it was with 
Edgar Allan Poe, a deliberate con- 
struction, its form, its tone, its effect 
all studied with an eye to its final im- 
pression upon the reader. She was not 
overly concerned with its unity. What 
she wanted above all else was to por- 
tray with sympathy and understand- 
ing the persons who moved therein, 
the farmhouses they lived in, the coast 
villages which had produced and made 
them. And this she did, so that her 
art, too, individual always, became 
immutable and will remain so. 

I write these paragraphs in the hope 
that readers of Scholastic who do not 
know The Country of the Pointed 
Firs, A White Heron, Fame’s Little 
Day, The Queen’s Twin may begin 
an acquaintance which will at once 


insure enjoyment and inevitably ripen 
into swift and permanent admiration. 
Perhaps The Queen’s Twin is the best 
starting-point. For herein are con- 
tained an unusual situation, two in- 
imitable characters, philosophy, hu- 
mor, a perfect setting, an unforget- 
table. atmosphere. The story of the 
old Maine woman, who built up her 
lonely yet abundant life on the idea 
that she was twin to Queen Victoria 
and through that quaint thought 
brought harmony and order into her 
mind and spirit is in itself sufficient 
comment on too many modern stories 
which possess outward form with no 
inner unity. I have read this story to 
a class which sat spellbound until the 
close of the hour sent them to the 
college library on swift feet to look 
for more. Fame’s Little Day is but 
second, and A White Heron has its 
own immortal place. The Country of 
the Pointed Firs, by which Miss 
Jewett established her high place in 
American literature, is not a short 
story but a book by itself to be read 
quietly on some long evening in these 
winter months. Recently it has been 
issued in a one-dollar edition with the 
original print and paging preserved. 


In one of her books Sarah Orne 
Jewett quotes that “noble saying of 
Plato that the best thing that can be 
done for the people of a state is to 
make them acquainted with one an- 
other.” This she did, but she did more 
than this. Not alone to the people of 
Maine did she introduce the neighbors 
along a coastline of twenty-five hun- 
dred miles. Rather through the people 
of Maine she introduced human na- 
ture, permanent, untouched by time, 
to all thoughtful and appreciative 
minds through the United States and 
England. 


Once, four years ago, on a day 
memorable to me, a reviewer of books 
in Iowa chanced upon a Maine story 
of my own. Whether the morning was 
sunny or his evening fire especially 
cheerful, whether he was newly in 
love or someone had sent him a longed- 
for gift, I do not know. But—he saw, 
or at least he said he saw in my halt- 
ing phrases, my poor comparisons, my 
stumbling dialogue some faint echo of 
the work of her who had been for 
years my goal and inspiration. He was 
kind and sent me across many states 
his words, to be cherished whenever 
I take up my stubby, ill-sharpened 
pencil to write an essay or a story of 
the coast of Maine. 


So from Iowa comes swift encour- 
agement which my own state, I am 
sure, would be far too loyal to her 
past, indeed far too honest te allow 
herself to give. Did I say at the be- 
ginning that I did not love Iowa? I 
take it all back! I do! 


Dorothy Canfield Fisher 


(Continued from page 7) 

drowned himself in that brook, and I sat 
silent, shaken by that thought and by the 
sound of his voice. I have no words to 
attempt to reproduce his voice, or to try 
to make you feel as I did, hot and cold 
with the awe of that glimpse into a naked 
human heart. I knew at the same instant 
that I would try to get that pang of emo- 
tion into a story and make other people 
feel it. 

I came home sinfully blind and deaf to 
the beauty that had so moved me an hour 
ago. I was snatching up one possibility 
after another, considering it for a moment, 
casting it away and pouncing on another. 
First of all, the story must be made as 
remote as possible from resembling the 
old man or his trouble, lest he or any one 
in the world might think he was intended, 
and be wounded. 

What is the opposite pole from an old 
man’s tragedy? A _ lover’s tragedy, of 
course. Yes, it must be separated lovers. 
What outside forces? Lack of money? 
Family opposition? Both, perhaps. I knew 
plenty of cases of both in the life of our 
valley. 


From that time on the story germ 
grew and grew. Mrs. Fisher might at- 
tend to her thousand and one house- 
hold duties, share the activities of her 
children, listen dutifully to conversa- 
tion, but the story was never absent 
from her mind. “I dozed off at night, 
and woke to find myself saying, ‘It 
could come from the jealousy of two 
sisters, now old women.” ’Niram’s 
step-mother was born while the author 
was darning stockings. Cousin Horace 
was developed out of an irritating 
“sophisticated Europeanized Ameri- 
can” caller. 


Then came the travail of writing 
the story, the initial impetus, passage 
of time forgotten; the discouraged re- 
reading; the rewriting, compression, 
more compression, and “the cutting 
out of the ‘whiches’.” “The first thing 
to do each morning was to read a part 
of it over aloud, sentence by sentence, 
to try to catch clumsy, ungraceful 
phrases, clipping off too-trailing rela- 
tive clauses, ‘listening’ hard.” Finally, 
Mrs. Fisher tells of making the clear 
copy, finding that the interest and 
pleasure of the story lasted just 
through the process. But the next day 
brought the inevitable reaction, as the 
author felt how short the actual tale 
fell of her dream creation—‘What 
horrible people second-rate authors 
were!” 


“So, suffering from acute humiliation 
and appiness, I went out hastily to 
weed a flower-bed. The next morning after 
a long night’s sleep, I felt quite rested, 
calm, and blessedly matter-of-fact. “Flint 
and Fire” seemed already very far away 
and vague, and the question of whether it 
was good or bad, like the chart of your 
temperature in a fever, now gone by.” 





ROUN 


The Round Table apologizes for not 
acknowledging all of the many interesting 
contributions received. It is possible to 
publish only a small percentage of the ac- 
ceptable manuscripts, but thanks are due 
all students who have submitted their 
writings. All manuscripts submitted are 
retained for the consideration of the Scho- 
lastic Awards jury in March. 





Fragments 


1. 
I'm going mad— 
But with a slowing growing madness, 
Not half fast enough for me. 


2. 
You are too important, sir. 
I shall never gain 
Those few minutes that I wish. 
I have tried in vain. 
I can never find you free 
Just to talk a while. 
You are too important, sir. 
You’d put me on file. 


3. 
Child-world, 
Where are you? 
I don’t like the older folk’s. 
Theirs is dangerous. 
I might lose life in its catacombic walls. 


4 


I must moderate my loving 
To a certain nice degree; 
For the rate that I am caring 
Is too feverish for me. 


5. 
God, is it wrong of me to fear as I do? 
Am I a coward, or a frightened child? 
—Martha Mogan 
McComb (Miss.) High School 


* * * 


The Policemen's Reunion 


. HERCULES MOULINIERE, 
the eminent French sleuth, was 
confronted by the perpetrator 


of the gruesome “Banshee Murders” when 
a noise interrupted my reading. I rushed 
madly from my home in gleeful anticipa- 
tion of a sensational accident and left M. 
Mouliniere to his fate. 

I found the lawn in chaos with the re- 
mains of a new machine desperately trying 
to encircle a tree. I saw on the corner a 
delivery truck with a slight dent in the 
fender but otherwise intact. A woman 
with a singularly vacant and bovine ex- 
pression crawled from the ruins of the 
automobile. Her face was cut, and she was 
bruised from the impact of the collision. 

By this time a police patrol car had 
congested the scene. A pompous guardian 
of the law with a mottled complexion and 
large abdomen waddled forth filled with 
self-importance. His companion segped to 
be a replica except for a wider dimension 
in the equatorial zone. They immediately 
proceeded to give the impetus to the 
wheels of justice by arresting the injured 
matron. 

“I’ve been hit so hard that I don’t 
know where I am at. I am new in San 
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Antonio and I don’t know where I am at. 
I’ve been hit so hard I don’t know where 
I live,” said the woman in a high falsetto 
voice and didactic manner. The policeman 
had a pathetic look of indecision. His 
colleague began writing industriously and 
peering around at the crowd with suspi- 
cion. They inspected the wreck and jotted 
down anything they could recall to main- 
tain their professional dignity. The woman 
repeated robotlike her speech in a dis- 
passioned and possessed manner. 


I suggested to the bewildered officers 
that they obtain some medical aid for 
the woman. The pair rushed off to tele- 
phone for an ambulance, their eyes paying’ 
mute tribute to my acumen and genius. 
During their absence another patrol car 
forced its obnoxious cargo on the situa- 
tion. The pair alighted, filled with exuber- 
ance, to arrest someone. They spied the 
driver of the grocery truck and decided 
to convince the driver of his guilt. The 
policeman hung on with bulldog-like te- 
nacity to his theory of the guilt of the 
driver. The other policeman came over to 
the victim, from whom I was trying to 
extract her identity between her orations. 
A crowd consisting of several truck 
drivers, the population of the vicinity, a 
number of collision specialists, two wreck- 
ers, and a variety of boys with nondescript 
canines, was casting slurring remarks at 
the police. 


The pair of policemen followed the same 
routine as their predecessors of asking 
asinine questions, scribbling, and yelling 
to let the victim have air. The motley 
assembly, after hearing the speech of the 
injured and my fruitless efforts to aid 
her, began to make remarks as to our 
sanity. A vicious person said, “They are 
both nertz. Call the wagon! Send ’em out 
to the asylum.” The police ceased their 
literary endeavors to telephone for the 
patrol wagon. I wished to escape, but I 
was trapped. 


The policemen returned to discover an 
ambulance, patrol wagon, and _ several 
motorcycle officers. These portly gentle- 
men immediately began an argument as 
to who was in authority at this police- 
men’s reunion. They argued until they 
were gasping for breath. Then they pulled 
out their pads and began to write. 


A man shouldered his way through the 
throng and told the police he was ac- 
quainted with the woman in the case. A 
faction of the officers desired to send us 
down in the ambulance and the others 
considered sending the woman and me to 
the State Hospital Asylum as the only 
course. The man overruled both factions 
and transported the woman to his auto- 
mobile. 

“T’ve been hit so hard I don’t know 
where I’m at. I’ve... I’m at,” was the 
last I heard of the woman. 

—Barton George Lane 
Thomas Jefferson H. 8., San Antonio, Tex. 
Miss Ella Stone, Teacher 


SCHOLASTIC 





The Student Forum 


(Scholastic will print under this heading 
letters it deems of special merit, not 
exceeding 300 words, on subjects of 
student interest.) 











Dear Editor: 

I am forced to the conclusion that the 
eminent psychiatrist you quoted in your 
December 17th editorial is harboring a 
theory that is basically wrong. 

Since I am a high school senior, making 
decent grades in my classes and since out 
of school and during vacations I take a 
somewhat active interest in the outside 
world and public affairs, I feel that I can 
express, in some degree, the relation of 
the “world outside” to the life of the stu- 
dent in school. 

The gentleman you quote makes a state- 
ment that, to say the least, is debatable 
when he says, “after all these years our 
society is just as vicious and dishonest as 
it was before the educational process be- 
gan.” I believe that today the American 
citizen is, intellectually, more honest than 
ever before; and that the high school stu- 
dent of today has a truer evaluation of the 
facts of life in their relation to idealistic 
theories than at any previous stage of our 
educational development. 

The tone of your editorial would seem 
to imply that the high school graduate 
steps into the world of affairs with only a 
roll of parchment and a few cherished, 
idealistic untruths with which to face a 
society represented by an insidious mon- 
ster. But does not the journalist you speak 
of, himself, unwittingly it would seem, 
strike the true key-note of the situation 
when he finds the average citizen carrying 
on with extraordinary courage, responding 
to a sense of beauty, treating his fellow 
creatures with courtesy, good humor and 
kindliness? Has a society with these char- 
acteristics lost its ideals? No! 

—Nolan E. Isom 
Pineville (W. Va.) H. 8. 


» * * 


For the Students 
Dear Editor: 

Our creative writing class subscribes to 
Scholastic because it is partly student- 
written. I remember when everyone rushed 
to get Scholastic when new issues came 
out and we had to sit two in a seat be- 
cause there weren’t enough to satisfy the 
demand. We read student work in it aloud 
and gave comments, although the work 
wasn’t assigned. We were intensely inter- 
ested in what our own contemporaries were 
writing and in what way their work dif- 
fered from ours. We were guided by the 
standard of student writing and were 
eager for more. 

Lately, however, Scholastic has devoted 
little space to anything but adult work. 
We can find the same stuff in almost any 
other magazine. Scholastic isn’t Scholastic 
any more as far as student writing is con- 
cerned. 

Why can’t part. of Literary Leads be 
written by students? And when you fea- 
ture poetry by Sandburg, why not print 
comments on his work by students who 
have studied his poems? Can not a part 
of the biography section be given to stu- 
dent comment? This may not prove work- 
able, and then again, it may make Scho- 
lastic more completely than ever, a stu- 
dent’s magazine. Classes like ours are eager 
to recognize at least one periodical as our 
own. 

—Beatrice Ulwested 
West Seattle, Wash. 
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AS ONE READER TO ANOTHER 


Conducted by MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 


Letters on Books and Reading may be addressed to Mrs. Becker at 155 E. 44th St... N. Y.C. 


==HE fourteen-word characteriza- 
tions of books came with a rush. 
Here is a sample letter from 
a teacher: 

“By following many of your suggestions 
in the column I can often get the book- 
reports done painlessly and enjoyably on 
the part of the students. The biography 
letters of last year were a case in point; 
the practical composition value alone 
would have justified our doing them, and 
these last ‘glorified telegrams’ offered a 
sort of challenge that interested the 
classes.” 


Here are some specimens: 

The Jungle, by Upton Sinclair. Depicts 
life among poor employed at Packin 
town. One long heartache. Crusader boo 
(Stanley Case, Milford, Pa.) 

Flowering Wilderness, by John Gals- 
worthy. A novel of English life depict- 
ing the influences and results of Tradi- 
tion. (Ruth Campbell, Princeton, Mo.) 

The Story of Philosophy, by Will Durant. 
Gives the fundamentals, critical analyses 
and evaluations of the world’s greatest 
philosophies. (Boris Bittker, Rochester, 
New York.) 

Girl of the Limberlost, by Gene Stratton 
Porter. Her never-diminishing hope and 
philosophy of kindness toward every- 
thing make her noble character. (Edna 
Hakim, Danbury, Conn.) 

Green Mansions, by W. H. Hudson. A 
tragic romance presenting to the imag- 
ination an absorbing love in a beautiful 
forest. (Stanley Kowal, Overbrook, Pa.) 

At Midnight, by Louise Platt Hauck. Mys- 
tery + bit of romance + rollicking, 
happy-go-lucky youth = At Midnight. 
(Dorothea Zerbala, Danbury, Conn.) 

The World We Live In, by Helen Keller. 
Were you blind, would you envy others? 
Miss Keller doesn’t. She convincing] 
Me) why. (Charles H. Ellis, peerens | 

e 


Ramona, by H. H. Jackson. Live, laugh, 
cry, and love with Ramona, a beautiful 
Mexican girl in this book. (Lorraine 
Linden, Lewiston, Minn.) 

Smoky, by Will James. A convincing story 
of a typical cowhorse, told from the 
viewpoint of a plainsman. (Constance 
Snow, Rockland, Me.) 


I could keep it up much longer, but 
this will give you a notion of how 
students took pains to get the gist of 
a book into fourteen words, so that 
one who has not read it may have a 
clue to its special contents and qual- 
ity. I have sent books to Stanley 
Kowal, Charles Ellis, Stanley Case, 
Constance Snow and Edna Hakim; 
can you tell why I think their reports 
the best? The prize has nothing to do 
with the value of the book chosen, but 
with the clarity of its description. 

The modern Library has a new vol- 
ume that makes me your age again. 
For Peter Ibbetson, that brought the 
famous illustrator George du Maurier 


into new and unexpected fame as a 
novelist, came out in Harper’s when 
I was in high school. How we held 
our breaths from one instalment to an- 
other! People wrote to ask du Maurier 
what was the matter with them be- 
cause they had taken just the posture 
he described, yet hadn’t “dreamed 
true”! He had the knack of making 
the incredible the most natural thing 
in the world; he was to show that 
later in Trilby and set the world 
aflame with the greatest literary craze 
in history. But now that I read Ibbet- 
son again and find its magic un- 
changed, I see that the story lives 
because it is one of the rarest things 
in literature—a true love story—which 
means a story about love. There are 
countless stories about people who in 
the course of their various activities 
fall in love or out of it, but precious 
few about love itself and what it does 
to the lives of people; Romeo and 
Juliet is one, and one out of real life 
is The Barretts of Wimpole Street. 
But as Deems Taylor points out in the 
introduction—you know he made the 
operatic version of the story—no other 
lovers in literature conquered a fate 
in quite the way that these did. 
Carl Sandburg’s life work on the 
life of Lincoln has again taken shape 
in a volume of high importance: Mary 
Lincoln: Wife and Widow, in which 
the enigma of her troubled life seems 
at last resolved. Notice the tone of 
this book. There is but one way in 
which a biographer can be fair to the 
tragic wife of Abraham Lincoln, and 
that is to treat her in the spirit with 
which he himself regarded her—with 
deep, pitying understanding and the 
forbearance such _ understanding 
brings. In this book Mr. Sandburg has 
so made himself one with his hero 
that he seems to see with Lincoln’s 
eyes. One may trust his statement of 





MRS. BECKER RECOMMENDS: 


Peter Ibbetson, by George du Maurier. 
Introduction by Deems Taylor. (Mod- 
ern Library, 95 conte) 

Mary Lincoln, by Carl Sandburg. (Har- 
court, $3.00.) 

Western Prose and Poetry, edited by 
Rufus A. Coleman. (Harper, $1.40.) 

Golden Tales of the Prairie States, ed- 
ited by May Lamberton Becker. (Dodd, 


Classic Gresce, oe eee and C. H. 
B. Quennell. (Putnam, $2.50), 
The Book of Metals, by Donald Wilhelm. 


Gasper. $4.00.) 
Still More Toasts, compiled by Helen 
Muller. (Wilson, $1.80.) 











Mary Lincoln’s case, which is sup- 
ported by a section of documents ed- 
ited by Paul M. Angle. 

I have received the November issue 
of The Voice, published monthly by 
the pupils of Concord (Mass.) High 
School, devoted to the Alcott Anniver- 
sary; it is so good I hope it will have 
a wide circulation away from home. 
The pupils seem to have collected 
every scrap of anecdote remaining 
there about the most famous—next to 
Emerson—of its citizens, and made a 
booklet I wish might inspire others 
to a like task. For there are other 
American cities and towns with fa- 
mous former citizens, and I don’t see 
why we should wait a century to 
gather bits about them that might be 
of real value to a biographer—to say 
nothing of the good effect such a book- 
let would have on local pride: pride 
such as a Westerner feels when he 
reads an anthology like Western Prose 
and Poetry, edited by Rufus A. Cole- 
man. This is for use in schools; it is 
arranged under subjects such as In- 
dian Legends, Life and Customs, The 
Explorer, The Settler, The Miner, 
The Outlaw and the Gambler, The 
Missionary, Early Neighbors, Long- 
horns and Woolies, The Lumber Jack, 
The Homesteader, and The Modern 
Scene. That may give you an idea of 
the spread of the subject, which is 
developed in verse and stories chosen 


from well-known writers, with enlight- 


ening introductions. I have myself ed- 
ited a new anthology of short stories 
that fits along one side of this subject: 
Golden Tales of the Prairie States. 


Another addition to that shelf of 
books about the life of Greece and 
Rome has just come from Mr. and 
Mrs. Quennell, whose treatment of 
everyday things in the past has done 
so much to make history lively for 
young people. They made a History 
of Everyday Things in England, full 
of pictures of how people dressed and 
ate and went to church and made 
music, and it was so successful that 
others followed; of their series on 
Greece two volumes have appeared, 
Homeric Greece and Archaic Greece, 
and now comes Classic Greece. It is 
bound to be more popular than its 
predecessors, for the period around 
which it circles, the Age of Pericles, 
is the one in which by far the greater 
number of us are most interested. 


Opening with houses and temples, you 
(Concluded on page 13) 





ROUN 


The Round Table apologizes for not 
acknowledging all of the many interesting 
contributions received. It is possible to 
publish only a small percentage of the ac- 
ceptable manuscripts, but thanks are due 
all students who have submitted their 
writings. All manuscripts submitted are 
retained for the consideration of the Scho- 
lastic Awards jury in March. 





Fragments 


1. 
I’m going mad— 
But with a slowing growing madness, 
Not half fast enough for me. 


2. 
You are too important, sir. 
I shall never gain 
Those few minutes that I wish. 
I have tried in vain. 
I can never find you free 
Just to talk a while. 
You are too important, sir. 
You’d put me on file. 


Child-world, 

Where are you? 

I don’t like the older folk’s. 

Theirs is dangerous. 

I might lose life in its catacombic walls. 


I must moderate my loving 
To a certain nice degree; 
For the rate that I am caring 
Is too feverish for me. 


5. 
God, is it wrong of me to fear as I do? 
Am I a coward, or a frightened child? 
—Martha Mogan 
McComb (Miss.) High School 


* * * 


The Policemei's Reunion 


. HERCULES MOULINIERE, 
the eminent French sleuth, was 
confronted by the perpetrator 


of the gruesome “Banshee Murders” when 
a noise interrupted my reading. I rushed 
madly from my home in gleeful anticipa- 
tion of a sensational accident and left M. 
Mouliniere to his fate. 

I found the lawn in chaos with the re- 
mains of a new machine desperately trying 
to encircle a tree. I saw on the corner a 
delivery truck with a slight dent in the 
fender but otherwise intact. A woman 
with a singularly vacant and bovine ex- 
pression crawled from the ruins of the 
automobile. Her face was cut, and she was 
bruised from the impact of the collision. 

By this time a police patrol car had 
congested the scene. A pompous guardian 
of the law with a mottled complexion and 
large abdomen waddled forth filled with 
self-importance. His companion segped to 
be a replica except for a wider dimension 
in the equatorial zone. They immediately 
proceeded to give the impetus to the 
wheels of justice by arresting the injured 
matron. 


“I’ve been hit so hard that I don’t 
know where I am at. I am new in San 





TABLE 


Antonio and I don’t know where I am at. 
I’ve been hit so hard I don’t know where 
I live,” said the woman in a high falsetto 
voice and didactic manner. The policeman 
had a pathetic look of indecision. His 
colleague began writing industriously and 
peering around at the crowd with suspi- 
cion. They inspected the wreck and jotted 
down anything they could recall to main- 
tain their professional dignity. The woman 
repeated robotlike her speech in a dis- 
passioned and possessed manner. 


I suggested to the bewildered officers 
that they obtain some medical aid for 
the woman. The pair rushed off to tele- 
phone for an ambulance, their eyes paying’ 
mute tribute to my acumen and genius. 
During their absence another patrol car 
forced its obnoxious cargo on the situa- 
tion. The pair alighted, filled with exuber- 
ance, to arrest someone. They spied the 
driver of the grocery truck and decided 
to convince the driver of his guilt. The 
policeman hung on with bulldog-like te- 
nacity to his theory of the guilt of the 
driver. The other policeman came over to 
the victim, from whom I was trying to 
extract her identity between her orations. 
A crowd consisting of several truck 
drivers, the population of the vicinity, a 
number of collision specialists, two wreck- 
ers, and a variety of boys with nondescript 
canines, was casting slurring remarks at 
the police. 


The pair of policemen followed the same 
routine as their predecessors of asking 
asinine questions, scribbling, and yelling 
to let the victim have air. The motley 
assembly, after hearing the speech of the 
injured and my fruitless efforts to aid 
her, began to make remarks as to our 
sanity. A vicious person said, “They are 
both nertz. Call the wagon! Send ’em out 
to the asylum.” The police ceased their 
literary endeavors to telephone for the 
patrol wagon. I wished to escape, but I 
was trapped. 


The policemen returned to discover an 
ambulance, patrol wagon, and _ several 
motorcycle officers. These portly gentle- 
men immediately began an argument as 
to who was in authority at this police- 
men’s reunion. They argued until they 
were gasping for breath. Then they pulled 
out their pads and began to write. 


A man shouldered his way through the 
throng and told the police he was ac- 
quainted with the woman in the case. A 
faction of the officers desired to send us 
down in the ambulance and the others 
considered sending the woman and me to 
the State Hospital Asylum as the only 
course. The man overruled both factions 
and transported the woman to his auto- 
mobile. 

“I’ve been hit so hard I don’t know 
where I’m at. I’ve... I’m at,” was the 
last I heard of the woman. 

—Barton George Lane 
Thomas Jefferson H. 8., San Antonio, Tex. 
Miss Ella Stone, Teacher 


SCHOLASTIC 





The Student Forum 


(Scholastic will print under this heading 
letters it deems of special merit, not 
exceeding 300 words, on subjects of 
student interest.) 











Dear Editor: 

I am forced to the conclusion that the 
eminent psychiatrist you quoted in your 
December 17th editorial is harboring a 
theory that is basically wrong. 

Since I am a high school senior, making 
decent grades in my classes and since out 
of school and during vacations I take a 
somewhat active interest in the outside 
world and public affairs, I feel that I can 
express, in some degree, the relation of 
the “world outside” to the life of the stu- 
dent in school. 

The gentleman you quote makes a state- 
ment that, to say the least, is debatable 
when he says, “after all these years our 
society is just as vicious and dishonest as 
it was before the educational process be- 
gan.” I believe that today the American 
citizen is, intellectually, more honest than 
ever before; and that the high school stu- 
dent of today has a truer evaluation of the 
facts of life in their relation to idealistic 
theories than at any previous stage of our 
educational development. 

The tone of your editorial would seem 
to imply that the high school graduate 
steps into the world of affairs with only a 
roll of parchment and a few cherished, 
idealistic untruths with which to face a 
society represented by an insidious mon- 
ster. But does not the journalist you speak 
of, himself, unwittingly it would seem, 
strike the true key-note of the situation 
when he finds the average citizen carrying 
on with extraordinary courage, responding 
to a sense of beauty, treating his fellow 
creatures with courtesy, good humor and 
kindliness? Has a society with these char- 
acteristics lost its ideals? No! 

—Nolan E. Isom 
Pineville (W. Va.) H. 8. 


* * * 


For the Students 
Dear Editor: 

Our creative writing class subscribes to 
Scholastic because it is partly student- 
written. I remember when everyone rushed 
to get Scholastic when new issues came 
out and we had to sit two in a seat be- 
cause there weren’t enough to satisfy the 
demand. We read student work in it aloud 
and gave comments, although the work 
wasn’t assigned. We were intensely inter- 
ested in what our own contemporaries were 
writing and in what way their work dif- 
fered from ours. We were guided by the 
standard of student writing and were 
eager for more. 

Lately, however, Scholastic has devoted 
little space to anything but adult work. 
We can find the same stuff in almost any 
other magazine. Scholastic isn’t Scholastic 
any more as far as student writing is con- 
cerned. 

Why can’t part. of Literary Leads be 
written by students? And when you fea- 
ture poetry by Sandburg, why not print 
comments on his work by students who 
have studied his poems? Can not a part 
of the biography section be given to stu- 
dent comment? This may not prove work- 
able, and then again, it may make Scho- 
lastic more completely than ever, a stu- 
dent’s magazine. Classes like ours are eager 
to recognize at least one periodical as our 
own. 

—Beatrice Ulvested 
West Seattle, Wash. 
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==HE fourteen-word characteriza- 
tions of books came with a rush. 
Here is a sample letter from 
a teacher: 

“By following many of your suggestions 
in the column I can often get the book- 
reports done painlessly and enjoyably on 
the part of the students. The biography 
letters of last year were a case in point; 
the practical composition value alone 
would have justified our doing them, and 
these last ‘glorified telegrams’ offered a 
sort of challenge that interested the 
classes.” 


Here are some specimens: 

The Jungle, by Upton Sinclair. Depicts 
life among poor employed at Packin 
town. One long heartache. Crusader boo 
(Stanley Case, Milford, Pa.) 

Flowering Wilderness, by John Gals- 
worthy. A novel of English life depict- 
ing the influences and results of Tradi- 
tion. (Ruth Campbell, Princeton, Mo.) 

The Story of Philosophy, by Will Durant. 
Gives the fundamentals, critical analyses 
and evaluations of the world’s greatest 
philosophies. (Boris Bittker, Rochester, 
New York.) 

Girl of the Limberlost, by Gene Stratton 
Porter. Her never-diminishing hope and 
philosophy of kindness toward every- 
thing make her noble character. (Edna 
Hakim, Danbury, Conn.) 

Green Mansions, by W. H. Hudson. A 
tragic romance presenting to the imag- 
ination an absorbing love in a beautiful 
forest. (Stanley Kowal, Overbrook, Pa.) 

At Midnight, by Louise Platt Hauck. Mys- 
tery + bit of romance + rollicking, 
happy-go-lucky youth = At Midnight. 
(Dorothea Zerbala, Danbury, Conn.) 

The World We Live In, by Helen Keller. 
Were you blind, would you envy others? 
Miss Keller doesn’t. She convincingl 
Me) why. (Charles H. Ellis, Rockland, 

e 


Ramona, by H. H. Jackson. Live, laugh, 
cry, and love with Ramona, a beautiful 
Mexican girl in this book. (Lorraine 
Linden, Lewiston, Minn.) 

Smoky, by Will James. A convincing story 
of a typical cowhorse, told from the 
viewpoint of a plainsman. (Constance 
Snow, Rockland, Me.) 

I could keep it up much longer, but 
this will give you a notion of how 
students took pains to get the gist of 
a book into fourteen words, so that 
one who has not read it may have a 
clue to its special contents and qual- 
ity. I have sent books to Stanley 
Kowal, Charles Ellis, Stanley Case, 
Constance Snow and Edna Hakim; 
can you tell why I think their reports 
the best? The prize has nothing to do 
with the value of the book chosen, but 
with the clarity of its description. 

The modern Library has a new vol- 
ume that makes me your age again. 
For Peter Ibbetson, that brought the 
famous illustrator George du Maurier 








AS ONE READER TO ANOTHER 


Conducted by MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 


"Letters on Books and Reading may be addressed to Mrs. Becker at 155 E. 44th St. N.Y.C. 


into new and unexpected fame as a 
novelist, came out in Harper’s when 
I was in high school. How we held 
our breaths from one instalment to an- 
other! People wrote to ask du Maurier 
what was the matter with them be- 
cause they had taken just the posture 
he described, yet hadn’t “dreamed 
true”! He had the knack of making 
the incredible the most natural thing 
in the world; he was to show that 
later in Trilby and set the world 
aflame with the greatest literary craze 
in history. But now that I read Ibbet- 
son again and find its magic un- 
changed, I see that the story lives 
because it is one of the rarest things 
in literature—a true love story—which 
means a story about love. There are 
countless stories about people who in 
the course of their various activities 
fall in love or out of it, but precious 
few about love itself and what it does 
to the lives of people; Romeo and 
Juliet is one, and one out of real life 
is The Barretts of Wimpole Street. 
But as Deems Taylor points out in the 
introduction—you know he made the 
operatic version of the story—no other 
lovers in literature conquered a fate 
in quite the way that these did. 
Carl Sandburg’s life work on the 
life of Lincoln has again taken shape 
in a volume of high importance: Mary 
Lincoln: Wife and Widow, in which 
the enigma of her troubled life seems 
at last resolved. Notice the tone of 
this book. There is but one way in 
which a biographer can be fair to the 
tragic wife of Abraham Lincoln, and 
that is to treat her in the spirit with 
which he himself regarded her—with 
deep, pitying understanding and the 
forbearance such _ understanding 
brings. In this book Mr. Sandburg has 
so made himself one with his hero 
that he seems to see with Lincoln’s 
eyes. One may trust his statement of 
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Golden Tales of the Prairie States, ed- 
ited May Lamberton Becker. (Dodd, 


Classic Gresce, os Baie and C. H. 
B. Quennell. (Putnam, $2.50. 

The Book of Metals, by Donald Wilhelm. 
(Harper, $4.00.) 

Still More Toasts, compiled by Helen 
Muller. (Wilson, $1.80. 


















Mary Lincoln’s case, which is sup- 
ported by a section of documents ed- 
ited by Paul M. Angle. 

I have received the November issue 
of The Voice, published monthly by 
the pupils of Concord (Mass.) High 
School, devoted to the Alcott Anniver- 
sary; it is so good I hope it will have 
a wide circulation away from home. 
The pupils seem to have collected 
every scrap of anecdote remaining 
there about the most famous—next to 
Emerson—of its citizens, and made a 
booklet I wish might inspire others 
to a like task. For there are other 
American cities and towns with fa- 
mous former citizens, and I don’t see 
why we should wait a century to 
gather bits about them that might be 
of real value to a biographer—to say 
nothing of the good effect such a book- 
let would have on local pride: pride ~ 
such as a Westerner feels when he 
reads an anthology like Western Prose 
and Poetry, edited by Rufus A. Cole- 
man. This is for use in schools; it is 
arranged under subjects such as In- 
dian Legends, Life and Customs, The 
Explorer, The Settler, The Miner, 
The Outlaw and the Gambler, The 
Missionary, Early Neighbors, Long- 
horns and Woolies, The Lumber Jack, 
The Homesteader, and The Modern 
Scene. That may give you an idea of 
the spread of the subject, which is 
developed in verse and stories chosen 
from well-known writers, with enlight- 
ening introductions. I have myself ed- 
ited a new anthology of short stories 
that fits along one side of this subject: 
Golden Tales of the Prairie States. 


Another addition to that shelf of 
books about the life of Greece and 
Rome has just come from Mr. and 
Mrs. Quennell, whose treatment of 
everyday things in the past has done 
so much to make history lively for 
young people. They made a History 
of Everyday Things in England, full 
of pictures of how people dressed and 
ate and went to church and made 
music, and it was so successful that 
others followed; of their series on 
Greece two volumes have appeared, 
Homeric Greece and Archaic Greece, 
and now comes Classic Greece. It is 
bound to be more popular than its 
predecessors, for the period around 
which it circles, the Age of Pericles, 
is the one in which by far the greater 
number of us are most interested. 


Opening with houses and temples, you 
(Concluded on page 13) 
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The Lyric Voice of 


Leonora Speyer and Frances Frost 


N two volumes of collected poems 

Naked Heel by Leonora Speyer 

and These Acres by Frances Frost, 

the confirmed lover of poetry, the 
novice, and even the dabbler in the art 
of reading poetry will find a freshness, 
sincerity, and variety of theme and 
will perhaps close the 
slim volumes with a keen- 
er perception and a finer 
understanding of the lyric 
muse. 

Glancing at the volume 
by Leonora Speyer, it is 
not necessary to go fur- 
. ther than the title and its 
accompanying quatrain: 

Better than spurs the 

naked heel, 

For flesh is truer far 

than steel, 

Naked heel to the 

Winged Side— 

Happy is he who thus 

shall ride. 
to have held out to us a promise. which 
the poems that follow more than ful- 
fill. For here we may meet a truly deli- 
cate artistry, a sincerity of thought 
and emotion, and a touch so skilled in 
the handling of rhyme and rhythm 
that we may, at random, choose any 
poem in the collection without fear of 
disappointment. 

Seldom has anything finer of its 
type been written than Mrs. Speyer’s 
concluding poem, “Hills About Jeru- 
salem,” with the lines: 

Always have I loved hills; they rise 

Like birds in flight from off the sod— 

Earth, startled at the voice of God. 
Titles such as “Dark Garden,” 
“Swans,” “A Word to Martha,” “Re- 
membering Mother,” which is her 
dedication, give a hint of the variety 
and delicacy of the volume. There is 
included also, from an earlier volume, 
“Fiddler’s Farewell,” “The Ballad of 
Old Doe Higgins,” and “Monk am 
Lady.” 


Leonora Speyer was born in Wash- 
ington, D. C. While still a girl she 
appeared with the Boston Symphony 
and New York Philharmonic Orches- 
tra as a professional violinist. This 
musical feeling is apparent in her 
poetry and is a golden thread running 
through her verse. After her marriage 
she lived abroad for some years. In 





LEONORA SPEYER 


1915, however, she returned to New 
York with her husband and four 
daughters. In 1921 she published her 
first volume of poetry. The Pulitzer 
Poetry Prize was awarded to her sec- 
ond collection, Fiddler’s Farewell, 
published in 1926. In 1926 also, “The 
Ballad of Old Doc Hig- 
gins” was awarded the 
Nation poetry prize for 
that year. 

In These Acres, Frances 
Frost presents her verse 
with a delicacy, a warmth, 
a poignant charm, and a 
clarity of vision that 
point her a poet of rare 
and brilliant promise. 
Commenting in the Sat- 
urday Review of Litera- 
ture on one of her vol- 
umes, William Rose Benet 
remarks that Blue Har- 
vest shows “a delicate distinction of 
epithet and presents poems of the 
country-side that are genuine in feel- 
ing and accomplished in expression.” 
That this “delicate distinction of 
epithet” is an inherent quality in her 
verse is shown by this fragment from 
“Rain.” 

Here is a robin in the apple tree 

Crying for rain, his brown head smooth 

and wet. 
Above the meadows a 
swallow suddenly 
Charges the rainy sky; 
And from the woods, 
Dark and cool with wet- 
ness, a_ thrush’s 
throat 
Shakes syllables of rain 
On fallen needles and the 
mold of leaves. 
In such lines as 


O yellow throat 
O warbler crying in the 
dusky hollow 


and 





the fox 

With startled amber eyes, 
with rain on _ his 
tum... 

Trembling at the sound of a far twig 
broken. 


FRANCES 


we perceive a clear-cut imagery and 
description which adds immeasurably 
to the pure joy of the poems. So in her 
“Year of Earth,” “Approach,” “Doe,” 
“Prelude to Silence,” and “Lost 
Road,” the poet achieves a fragile 
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beauty in her lines; and it is the 
things that are left half-said, the 
thought suggested but unspoken that 
leave the reader with a regret at hav- 
ing to lay the book aside. 


Taj Mahal* 


Up from that warrior heart 
And for its hunger, 

Rose the perfected dream, 
Swift wall by wall, 

The marble feast was spread, 
For two forever wed— 
White Taj Mahal— 

A glittering cry by noon, 

A cloud by night 

Obscuring not the moon. 


Within, like jeweled snow, 
Luminous, dim, 

Is heaped the rich-wrought tomb 
Over the passionate dust 

Of her, of him. 

No Indian sun shall know, 

Nor moth nor rust, 

This tender piace 

Too tender for a tear); 

Locked are the gates of marble lace— 
O Love, learn honor here! 


Swans? 


With wings held close and slim neck bent, 
Along dark water scarcely stirred, 
Floats, glimmering and indolent, 

The alabaster bird; 


Floats near its mate—the lovely one! 
They lie like snow, cool flake on flake, 
Mild breast on breast of dimmer swan 
Dim-mirrored in the lake. 


They glide—and glides that white embrace, 
Shy bird to bird with never a sound; 
Thus leaned Narcissus toward his face, 
Leaned lower till he drowned. 


Leda leaned thus, subdued and spent 
Beneath those vivid wings of love. 
Along the lake, proud, indolent, 

The vast birds scarcely move. 


Silence is wisdom. Then how wise 

Are these whose song is but their knell! 
A god did well to choose this guise. 
Truly, a god did well. 


Verge’ 


Now through the wood the 
young fox goes like a 
shadow. 

Like a bronze leaf, swiftly, 
under the spring wind’s 
shifting, 

The young fox goes, un- 
knowing what he fol- 
lows. 


Through the withered grass 
and the tremble of 
new grass, drifting 

Over the lawns of the wood, 
the young fox comes, 

Unknowing what she searches. 
Theslight ferns stir . .. 

Softly into the wood she 

oes like a shadow, 

and cobweb-misted 


FROST 


With delicate trea: 
fur. 


1Reprinted from Naked Heel, by Leonora 
Speyer, by permission of Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 
publisher. 


2Reprinted from These Acres, by Frances 
Frost, by permission of Houghton, Mifflin Com- 
pany, publishers. 
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April Wren? 

O small, brown-breasted bird 

Chortling in the apple orchard, in the sky’s 
snow, 

Not the snow of blossoms—why did you 
blow 

Too soon out of the south? Did you think 
you heard 

The sound of glad wings hurtling north, 
and follow 

Your dream of Spring to this late-silvered 
hollow? 


O little fool, 

You, ruffled, brown and brave, 

Are not more hasty than my heart is 

Which, like you, ran toward this hour, 
dreaming 

Of blossoms, and was halted by a sky 

Still shaking winter down! Than my heart 
is, 

No more absurd 

Is yours that throbs beneath your feathers 

Awaiting Spring, defying shifting weathers, 

O little fool, O brown, daft-throated bird! 


Windless Hour? 


Before the tall night leans against this 
rafter, 

In the windless hour, 

In the hour of dusk, remember a voice 
and laughter, 

Remember an afternoon that blossomed 
like a flower, 

And the fallen petals and the silence after. 


Here in the dusk, before the tall night 


comes 

And the mind strides forward to the trou- 
bled dark, 

The heart will bear a sound of muffled 
drums 

Beating the slow years downward through 
the stark 

Breast that knows 

How afternoons must narrow to a close, 


How flowers and light and laughter into 
the bending 

Arms of darkness must be gathered—how 
none may ever keep 

These things secure against the winds of 
sleep 

That rise when the drums grow mute at 
the hour’s ending. 


One Reader to Another 
(Concluded from page 11) 


see how the Greek ladies did their 
hair—in case you are a girl letting 
hers grow again you may get some 
good ideas—how young people danced 
and played upon musical instruments, 
and how food was cooked and served. 

Jumping back into the twentieth 
century, T'he Book of Metals, by Don- 
ald Wilhelm tells boys in a style as 
rapid and almost as conversational as 
a novel, about the metals, their char- 
acteristics, history, mining, refining, 
alloying and use. And because you 
so often ask me for toasts, and anec- 
dotes for speeches, here is news of a 
new volume Still More Toasts, funny 
stories and quotations gathered by 
H..M. Muller and useful in so many 
ways I do not have space for them 
all; But anyway, I like jokes. 


ITERARY 
LEADS 


Backward Look 
“Vermont Farm,” by Robert W. New in 
The Atlantie for January. 


And all the love that there ever was 

Between Granville Hill and the Valley 
of Flood 

Is burned out now and gone and dead. 

And the valley road is lost in weeds 

And the cellar holes are caving in. 


The same old brook runs across this road 
Though its gully is choked with logs; 
Occasional young stock nibble the grass 
On Granville Hill that looks across 
The ruined vale to the wooded peaks. 
And so the slope has a cozy air, 
Inviting to lie on in spite of the weeds 
And dream of New England of former 
days. 


Nobody drives on the narrow road, 
Nothing alive but occasional flies 
Mars the quiet of this old place. 
..It is desolate, ghastly, forbidding, for- 
lorn 
And yet it is dear as it always was; 
And private and intimate; precious as 
well. 
The sacred land! The beloved hills! 
The soil to return to—to be buried in. 


Suggestions for Study: Have you ever seen 
an abandoned farm? Where? Is this a true pic- 
ture? What words especially indicate neglect? 
Why does the poet wish to return? Is the desire 
a natural one? Find other poems descriptive of 
New England country or people. 


The New Year 


“No Royal Road,” by Walter Lippmann 
in Woman’s Home Companion for Jan- 
uary. 


“Since Yesterday,” by Frederick Lewis 
Allen in The American Magazine for 
January. 


Both these authors are interested in 
economic problems and the fate of the 
nation. Walter Lippmann finds the politi- 
cal words—conservative, liberal, reaction- 
ary, radical no longer indicative of clear 
standards around which the forces con- 
tending in our day can rally. He states 
that for contemporary Americans the 
deepest political division lies now on the 
issue of extending or contracting the 
sphere of governments. We cannot vote 
ourselves into perfection, but must take 
the footpaths of education, persuasion, and 
voluntary codperation. 

From steel at 150 to Eugenie hats, from 
Al Capone’s imprisonment to the tourna- 
ments of Culbertson and Lenz, Mr. Allen, 
in the manner of the popular Only Yes- 
terday, surveys the last three years, point- 
ing out how bit by bit, at times quite over- 
looked, the tale of America’s economic de- 
pression was growing. 

Suggestions for Study: Trace the history of 
the ssa words emphasized in Mr. Lippmann’s 
article. What are the main points which he 
makes? What illustrations are used to prove 
them? Contrast Mr. Lippmann’s way of saying 
things with Mr. Allen’s. How many of the events 
big and little of the last three years do you re- 


member? Pick out three and discuss them in 
detail. 


Just Contrary 


“Typical Vermonters,” by Jael Kent in 
The Atlantic Monthly for January. 


Following the initial statement that the 
word “typical” is a misnomer when applied 


to a Vermonter, the author proceeds to 
sketch the likeness of five neighbors: 
Horace with his farm about six miles out 
of Gilead Four Corners; Perley, the “An- 
tique Man” who looks like the story-book 
buccaneer; Mrs. Martin, with her deep 
feeling for books, whose house is a by- 
word for disorder; Dana, who has made 
farming a way of life; Miss Callie Pember, 
who might be a typical Vermonter had 
she not been born in India, educated in 
Paris, and for twenty years was a mis- 
sionary in Dutch Guiana. 


Suggestions for Study: Note the skill in de- 
picting these five individuals. Note the author’s 
irony. What do you mean by “type?” Take any 
community that you know. Characterize in simi- 
lar fashion certain contrasting people. What 
picture comes to your mental vision when any- 
— a-“typical farmer,” a “typical banker,” 
etc. 


Terrorism and Tyranny 


“The Tragedy of Russia,” by Will Durant 
in the Saturday Evening Post for Dec. 
10, 24,..Jan.. 6,-20. 


Will Durant has returned from a three- 
week tour of Russia, stating that never 
had he seen people so ragged, miserable, 
ridden with disease and starving. “You 
have no conception,” Dr. Durant continues, 
“here, what the suppression of civil liberty 
and free speech means; you must go to 
Russia to find out.” While in Russia, he 
promised to report ‘what he had seen— 
truthfully. This promise he is apparently 
keeping in these four articles. 

Suggestions for Study: What is Russia trying 
to do politically? Along religious lines? What is 


now being done about the “Five Year Plan?” 
Who are some of the leaders in Russia today? 


Our Indian Heritage 


*The Disappearance of the Red Man’s 
Culture,” by Marius Barbeau in the 
Scientific American for January. 


Most white people, says this author, 
have never seen a real Indian in their lives. 
The present-day Iroquois of New York 
and Canada are farmers and bridge build- 
ers. The Sioux, the Mandans, the Black- 
feet, the Stonies, and other prairie tribes 
have preserved more of their individuality 
but they appear chiefly at western fairs. 
The Indian is now a creature of the past 
studied mostly in books and museums. 

Suggestions for Study: What are the names 
and characteristics of some famous Indian tribes? 

at are reservations? Where may one _ see 
traces of Indian life? What present a authors 
have reconstructed the romance of Indian life? 
Can you retell any Indian legends? What is the 
name of a well-known poem about an Indian? 
What words in our language today have Indian 
derivation? 


A Dramatic Sea Tale 


“The Loss of the ‘Melbourne’,” by A. J. 
Villiers in Scribner’s for January. 


“There was no time for boats. There 
was no time for anything—no time to 
pray. Now drunkenly the Melbourne reeled 
in her death throes, lying farther and far- 
ther on her stricken side with the black 
shape of the steamer ghostlike before her. 

“One minute and a half from the time 
she was struck, the ship had gone with 
her officers and half of her boy-crew to 
their last resting-place beneath the waves.” 

Suggestions for Study: In what way is this 
story told dramatically? What is the most pa- 
thetic paragraph? the most tragic? 





Flint and Fire 
(Continued from page 6) 
more or see each other. It’s better for us 
not——” She ended in a muffled voice, hid- 
ing her face in the crook of her arm. 

I stood near her, a lump in my throat, 
but I divined the anguish of her shame at 
her involuntary self-revelation, and re- 
spected it. I dared do no more than to 
touch her shoulder gently. 

The door behind us rattled. Ev’leen Ann 
sprang up and turned her face toward the 
wall. Horace came in, blinking his eyes in 
the light of the unshaded lamp, and look- 
ing very cross and tired. “Nobody offered 
me anything good to drink,” he complained, 
“so I came in to get some water from the 
faucet for my nightcap.” 

When he had drunk from the tin dipper 
he went to the outside door and flung it 
open. “Don’t you people know how hot 
and smelly it is in here?” he said, with his 
usual unceremonious abruptness. | 

The night wind burst in, eddying, and 
puffed out the lamp with a breath. In an 
instant the room was filled with coolness 
and perfumes and the rushing sound of the 
river. Out of the darkness came Ev’leen 
Ann’s young voice. “It seems to me,” she 
said, as though speaking to herself, “that 
I never heard the Mill Brook sound so 
loud as it has this spring.” 

* * * 

I woke up that night with the start one 
has at a sudden call. A profound silence 
spread itself through the sleeping house. 
Outdoors the wind had died down. Only 
the loud brawl] of the river broke the still- 
ness under the stars. But all through this 
silence and this vibrant song there rang 
a soundless menace which brought me out 
of bed and to my feet before I was awake. 
I heard Paul say, “What’s the matter?” in 
a sleepy voice, and “Nothing,” I answered, 
reaching for my dressing-gown and slip- 
pers. I went along the hall and up the 
stairs to Ev’leen Ann’s room, and I opened 
the door without knocking. The room was 
empty. 

Then how I ran! Calling loudly for Paul 
to join me, I ran down the two flights of 
stairs, out of the open door, and along the 
hedged path which leads down to the little 
river. The starlight was clear. I could see 
everything as plainly as though in early 
dawn. I saw the river, and I saw—Ev’leen 
Ann! 

There was a dreadful moment of horror, 
which I shall never remember very clearly, 
and then Ev’leen Ann and I—both very 
wet—stood on the bank, shuddering in 
each other’s arms. 

Into our hysteria there dropped, like a 
pungent caustic, the arid voice of Horace, 
remarking, “Well, are you two people 
crazy, or are you walking in your sleep?” 

I could feel Ev’leen Ann stiffen in my 
arms, and I fairly stepped back from her 
in astonished admiration as I heard her 
snatch at the straw thus offered, and still 
shuddering horribly from head to foot, 
force herself to say quite connectedly: 
“Why—yes—of course—I’ve always heard 
about my grandfather Parkman’s walking 
in his sleep. Folks said *twould come out 
in the family some time.” 

Paul was close behind Horace, and with 
many astonished and inane ejaculations, 
such as people always make on startling 


occasions, we made our way back into the 
house to hot blankets and toddies. But I 
slept no more that night. 

Some time after dawn, however, I did 
fall into a troubled unconsciousness full of 
bad dreams, and only woke when the sun 
was quite high. I opened my eyes to see 
Ev’leen Ann about to close the door. 

“Oh, did I wake you up?” she said. “I 
didn’t mean to. That little Harris boy is 
here with a letter for you.” 

She spoke with a slightly defiant tone of 
self-possession. I tried to play up to her 
interpretation of her role. 

“The little Harris boy?” I said, sitting 
up in bed. “What in the world is he bring- 
ing me a letter for?” 

Ev’leen Ann vouchsafed no opinion on a 
matter where she had no information, but 
went downstairs and brought back the 
note. It was of four lines, and—surpris- 
ingly enough—from old Mrs. Purdon, who 
asked me abruptly if I would have my 
husband take me to see her. She specified, 
and underlined the specification, that I was 
to come “right off, and in the automobile.” 
Wondering extremely at this mysterious 
bidding, I sought out Paul, who obediently 
cranked up our small car and carried me 
off. 

There was, of course, no one at Mrs. 
Purdon’s to let us into the tiny, three- 
roomed house, since the bedridden invalid 
spent her days there alone while ’Niram 
worked his team on other people’s fields. 
Paul stayed outside in the car, while I 
stepped inside in answer to Mrs. Purdon’s 
“Come in, why don’t you!” which sounded 
quite as dry as usual. 

She lay flat on her back, the little emaci- 
ated wisp of humanity, hardly raising the 
piecework quilt enough to make the bed 
seem occupied. But as I entered the room 
her eyes seized on mine, and I was aware 
of nothing but some fury of determina- 
tion behind them. She explained briefly 
that she wanted Paul to lift her into the 
automobile and take her into the next 
township to the Hulett farm. “I’m so 
shrunk away to nothin’, I know I can lay 
on the back seat if I crook myself up,” 
she said. Seeming to realize that even her 
intense desire to strike the matter-of-fact 
note could not take the place of any and 
all explanation of her extraordinary re- 
quest, she added, holding my eyes steady 
with her own: “Emma Hulett’s my twin 
sister. I guess it an’t so queer, my wanting 
to see her.” 

I thought, of course, we were to be used 
as the medium for some strange, sudden 
family reconciliation, and went out to ask 
Paul if he thought he could carry the old 
invalid: to the car. He replied that, so far 
as that went, he could carry so thin an old 
body ten times around the town, but that 
he refused absolutely to take such a risk 
without authorization from her doctor. I 
remembered the burning eyes of fesolu- 
tion I had left inside, and sent him to pre- 
sent his objections to Mrs. Purdon herself. 

In a few moments I saw him emerge 
from the house with the old woman in his 
arms. He had taken her up just as she 
lay. The piecework quilt hung down in 
long folds. 

Mrs. Purdon looked. at nothing, said 
nothing, seemed to be aware of nothing 
but the purpose in her heart. We arrived 
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at the fine old Hulett place without the 
exchange of a single word. 

“Now carry me in,” said Mrs. Purdon 
briefly, evidently hoarding her strength. 

I went up the path before them to knock 
at the door, wondering what the people 
in the house would possibly be thinking of 
us. There was no answer to my knock. 
“Open the door and go in,” commanded 
Mrs. Purdon from out her quilt. 

There was no one in the spacious, white- 
paneled hall, and no sound in all the big, 
many-roomed house. 

“Emma’s out feeding the hens,” conjec- 
tured Mrs. Purdon, not, I fancied, without 
a faint hint of relief in her voice. “Now 
carry me up-stairs to the first room on the 
right.” 

Half hidden by his burden, Paul rolled 
wildly inquiring eyes at me; but he obedi- 
ently staggered up the broad old staircase, 
and, waiting till I had opened the first 
door to te right, stepped into the big 
bedroom. 

“Put me down on the bed, and open 
them shutters,” Mrs. Purdon commanded. 

‘She still marshaled her forces with no 
lack of decision, but with a fainting voice 
which made me run over to her quickly as 
Paul laid her down on the four-poster. Her 
eyes were still indomitable, but her mouth 
hung open slackly and her color was star- 
tling. “Oh, Paul, quick! quick! Have you a 
flask with you?” 

Mrs. Purdon informed me in a barely 
audible whisper, “In the corner cupboard 
at the head of the stairs,” and I flew down 
the hallway. I returned with a bottle, evi- 
dently of great age. There was only a little 
brandy in the bottom, but it whipped up a 
faint color into the sick woman’s lips. 

As I was bending over her and Paul 
was thrusting open the shutters, a firm, 
rapid step came down the hall, and a vig- 
orous woman, with a tanned face and a 
clean, faded gingham dress, stopped short 
in the doorway with an expression of 
stupefaction. 

Mrs. Purdon put me on one side, and 
although she was physically incapable of 
moving her body by a hair’s breadth, she 
gave the effect of having risen to meet the 
newcomer. “Well, Emma, here I am,” she 
said in a queer voice, with involuntary 
quavers in it. As she went on she had it 
more under control, although in the course 
of her extraordinary succinct speech it 
broke and failed her occasionally. When 
it did, she drew in her breath with an 
audible, painful effort, struggling forward 
steadily in what she had to say. 

“You see, Emma, it’s this way: My 
*Niram and your Ev’leen Ann have been 
keeping company—ever since they went to 
school together—you know that’s well as 
I do, for all we let on we didn’t, only I 
didn’t know till just now how hard they 
took it. They can’t get married because 
*Niram can’t keep even, let alone get ahead 
any, because I cost so much bein’ sick, 
and the doctor says I may live for years 
this way, same’s Aunt Hettie did. An’ 
*Niram is thirty-one, an’ Ev’leen Ann is 
twenty-eight, an’ they’ve had *bout’s much 
waitin’ as is good for folks that set such 
store by each other. I’ve thought of every 
way out of it—and there: ain’t any. The 
Lord ‘knows I don’t enjoy livin’ any, and 

(Continued on page 31) 
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JANUARY 21, 1933 


The Great Technology 


The Second Industrial Revolution Ushers in a New Epoch 


E commonly think of the 
era that developed in the 
West after 1750 as the 


Industrial Revolution. In 
one sense it was one single period of 
great expansion. But in another sense 
the changes in the past thirty years 
have marked off our current era 
sharply from the century and a half 
before it. Ways of living since 1914 
have become so very different from 
those before that we are beginning 
to speak of the period we are living 
in as the Second Industrial Revolution. 

About 1900 certain inventions and 
social changes gave warning that a 
new epoch was approaching. The in- 
ventions were the automobile, the 
radio, and the motion picture. These 
and others changed people’s lives in 
fundamental ways, caused the rise of 
cities, broke down small retail busi- 
ness, changed the family as a social 
center, and the like. Immigration 
changed sharply between 1900 and 
1914, the “new” immigrants from 
southern and eastern Europe taking 
the place of those from northern and 
western Europe. The last frontier 
passed away and “free land” with it, 
restricting people more than ever to 
cities. These are merely a few of the 
outstanding changes that began to 
show themselves about 1900. 


The World War and the Second 
Industrial Revolution 


Then came the World War, making 
the United States the greatest credi- 
tor nation on earth, giving her the 
trade of the world and building up 
her merchant marine. But it was espe- 
cially by putting an overwhelming de- 
mand on her industries that the World 
War ushered in the Second Industrial 
Revolution. In 1914 American manu- 
facturers were worth 24 billion dol- 
lars; in 1919,.62 billions. In 1912 her 
estimated wealth was $186,000,000,- 
000; in 1920 it was $350,000,000,000. 

Many kinds of facts are at hand to 
show that we are now plunged into 
a new industrial era. The first is the 
giant capacity of our engines,  ma- 
chines, and automatic factories. 


By HAROLD RUGG, Ph.D. 


Scholastic Social Studies Editor 


First: The Power of Engines 


Near the end of the century wiz- 
ards of electricity devised engines that 
combined steam and water wheels with 
electrical transformers. They also in- 
vented methods of long distance trans- 
mission that totally changed man’s 
power to do work. In 1929 single 
generators produced 300,000 horse- 
power, doing 9,000,000 times as much 
useful work as a worker with a tool. Of 
this 8,766,000/9,000,000ths was made 
available since 1900. 


—Ewing Galloway 


ONE MAN AND.A MILLION HORSES 
A Switchboard study in one of the power- 
houses of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 


That the Second Industrial Revolu- 
tion substitutes the Electrical Age for 
the Steam Age is clear from such 
facts as these: There was four times 
as much productive power in electrical 
generators in 1927 as in 1899; indus- 
try was 5 per cent electrified in 1899, 
78 per cent in 1927. But still more 
startling was the accelerating elec- 
trification of the *twenties. For. ex- 
ample, between 1907 and 1924 the 
‘production of electrical machinery and 
apparatus increased in value 540 per 
cent in, the United States and 404 per 
cent in Great Britain. 





The design of manipulative ma- 
chines and their harnessing to engines 
to do work for man has kept step with 
the forward march of engines. In the 
past two issues I gave a few examples. 
Here is a somewhat longer list. All of 
these have been put into operation 
within the past few years, but many 
are already being superseded by big- 
ger and more efficient ones. 


1 worker with the machine produces as 
much as: 


17,000 tool workers making needles 

making — electric 
bulbs 

making bricks 

making glass tubes 

digging iron surface ore 

switching freight cars 

cutting and cleaning 
sugar cane 

harvesting wheat 

breaking and dumping 
asphalt 

stoking ships 

moving, “snaking,” lum- 


light 


13 to 30 
10 to 25 


ee: 
loading. ships 
pressing automobile 
bodies 
harrowing fields 
hoisting preserves 
making bottles 
counting, sealing, 
stamping letters 
removing snow 
picking cotton 
pouring steel 
weaving carpets 
cutting stone 
washing automobiles 
filling and crowning 
beverage bottles 
pouring salt in Utah 
setting type 
laying track 
taking nickels in sub- 
way 
making change and 
keeping books 
drilling holes 
making photo- 
engravings 
reeling rayon 
The table speaks for itself; it shows 
plainly that the worker with a power- 
driven machine can do many times as 
much work as with the muscle-driven 
tool. In the heavy industries, in which 
the processes are fairly few in number, 
(for example, in such simple and mas- 
sive -processes as lifting, digging, 
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pouring, moving, loading, emptying, 
fuelling, stoking, spreading, cutting, 
tying) the multiplication of productive 
power is enormous. In some industries 
and for some processes it reaches sev- 
eral hundred, even many thousand 
fold. 

A far more drastic revolution is 
being brought about by the automatic 
factory, which is accomplished by the 
integration of mechanical power and 
a series of machines in a so-called 
“‘continuous-straight-line” process of 
manufacture. In such factories every 
step of the manufacturing and assem- 
bling process is carried on by mechan- 
ical means. Human beings are utilized 
only as engineers to start and stop 
and supervise the plant, and as re- 
pairmen. 

The automatic factory is already an 
actuality in several industries. For 
example, a paint plant which formerly 
gave work to 500 employees has been 
replaced by an automatic factory, in 
which there are almost no men—only 
a few engineers and repair workers. 
A modern flour mill in Minneapolis, 
operated by one man, can produce as 
much flour in one day as 8,000 millers 
using the ancient hand-tool methods. 
Or recall the A..O. Smith automobile- 
chassis plant in Milwaukee, where 
200 men make 10,000 frames in a day, 
in addition to hundreds of miles of 
pipe and other by-products. 


Second: Increase in Productive 

Capacity 

As bigger and cleverer automatic 
machines have speeded up industry, 
the capacity of our national production 
plant to turn out goods has expanded 
incredibly. As long ago as 1886 the 
United States Commissioner of Labor 
Statistics reported that, with 4,000,- 
000 workers, American industry was 
then doing the work done by 21,000,- 
000 men in pre-machine days. 

The vast increase of productive 
power was summed up by the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics in 
another way: In 1932 output per 
worker for all the industries in the 
United States was 49 per cent greater 
than it was in 1909. Furthermore, in 
certain new industries productivity 
has catapulted to dizzy heights. In 
1929 Mr. Hoover’s authoritative spe- 
cialists summed up the new industrial 
revolution in automobiles. Actual pro- 
duction was ten times as great in 1925 
as in 1914 and a worker could turn 
out 3 times as much work per hour. 


Third: Declining Man-hours 

Increasing output per worker means 
decreasing man-hours per unit of pro- 
duction. This has been going on for 
a century. Even during the first half 
of the past century the decline in man- 
hours was very considerable. 

But since 1914 the number of man- 


hours required has declined much more 
swiftly. The Hoover Committee on 
Economic Changes reported that the 
national productivity per worker in the 
20 years from 1899 to 1919 increased 
4.7 per worker, while in the eight 
years from 1919 to 1927 it increased 
53.5 per cent. 


Fourth: Are the New Machines 
Permanently Displacing Labor? 


So much for the mechanical plant. 
Gigantic in productive power, lifting 
to almost infinite heights the capacity 
of man. What, however, is its effect on 
MEN? A changing productive capaci- 
ty affects their labor, their wages or 
salaries. It affects their food supply, 
the roofs over their heads, their 
clothes, their recreation—in short, 
their very lives. 


For a hundred and fifty years the 
introduction of every new machine has 
displaced labor. Each one has thrown 
men and women out of jobs; each one 
has made some people starve. Each 
one has been resisted both by the 
owners of competing businesses and 
by the ousted workers, who even went 
to the extent of smashing the machines. 

But the owners of machines always 
won out. In the long run more labor 
was required rather than less. 
Throughout the First Industrial Revo- 
lution the making of machines to make 
the machines expanded. Labor was 
required to receive and transport new 
metals, to mine the increased amounts 
of fuel, to repair and recondition the 
new machines, to replace machines, to 
sell the machines, and the like. 

Furthermore, in many instances new 
industries were created. Witness the 
vast range that evolved out of the 
electrical inventions, each one needing 
an army of employees; for example, 
the development of gas and electrical 
power production, automobiles, the 
wireless and the radio industries, the 
motion picture industry. Take the 
automobile industry as a single case. 
It was estimated that between 1900 
and 1929 the invention of the automo- 
bile had created new jobs for nearly 
4,000,000 workers. 800,000 of these 
were engaged in the manufacture of 
cars, parts and tires, and 3,200,000 
were doing related kinds of work— 
that is, they were chauffeurs, truck 
drivers, repair men, salesmen, and 
workers in other industries whose prod- 
ucts are used in making automobiles. 

But these events occurred mainly 
in the First Industrial Revolution, 
when conditions were very different 
from those of today. They took place 
in a period of great expansion when 
everything was young, undeveloped, 
growing. Then machines were new, 
production was meagre, the standard 
of living was low, luxury gadgets were 
few and far between, sales resistance 
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had not been built up. 

But conditions in the Second Indus- 
trial Revolution are very different. 
The production plant is built, popula- 
tion growth is slowing down, demands 
for production are decreasing. 

Evidence cumulates from unim- 
peachable sources. Dr. Wesley C. Mit- 
chell’s report on the facts of unem- 
ployment (in Recent Economic 
Changes) for the most prosperous 
years in American history, 1922-1927: 

Year Minimum Unemployed 

1922 3,441,000 

1933 1,532,000 

1924 2,315,000 

1925 1,775,000 

1926 1,669,000 

1927 2,055,000 
Certain it is that technological unem- 
ployment is a fact of the American 
economic system. Machines are perma- 
nently displacing men from jobs. Still 
more fraught with danger is the fact 
that it is rapidly increasing. Mr. Bas- 
sett Jones, prominent consulting engi- 
neer and chief mathematical expert of 
“Technocracy,” after studying the 
facts of declining man-hours says: 

“If the rate of decrease in man-hours 
maintains for 50 years, there will be 20,- 
000,000 unemployed in this country. At the 
peak of production in 1928 there were 
nearly 3,000,000 unemployed workers—an 
amazing fact when you first run into it. 
If the whole production plant were put 
to work at full capacity today, there would 
be about 6,000,000 unemployed workers.’ 

Other critical forecasters of em- 
ployment estimate that if machine 
technology develops as it has in re- 
cent years, in 1947, 45 men will do the 
work that required 100 in 1907 and 
70 in 19382. 

Furthermore, these increases in pro- 
ductive output have taken piace in 
the great depression as they have in 
previous ones. It is well known that 
in hard times manufacturers introduce 
labor-saving devices as a means of 
cutting costs and prices and stimu- 
lating sales and profits. For example, 
output per worker increased in and 
after five previous depressions as fol- 
lows: 

1905 

1909 

1912 




















9 per cent 
8 per cent 
11 per cent 
1915 9 per cent 
1922 20 per cent 
Looking back quickly then, we see 
how the First Industrial Revolution 
stands out in sharp contrast to the 
second one in the vastly greater power 
of its new engines, its giant machines, 
and its cleverly integrated automatic 
factories, but especially in its unique 
permanent ousting of labor from in- 
dustry. A new economic order, fore- 
shadowed by the changes ushered in 
about 1900, has burst upon the world 

















- since the beginning of the World War. 


Its effects are just now being felt. 


ae Engineering, November, 1932, pp. 
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The Future of Palestine 


A Debate on Zionism between Jewish and Arab Spokesmen 


Affirmative 


SAMUEL L. FUSS, American Jewish Attorney; 
President, Pittsburgh Zionist District. 


RESOLVED: That Great Britain 
should facilitate the establishment in 
Palestine of a national home for the 
Jewish people, in accordance with the 
terms of the Balfour Declaration and 
the Mandate of the League of Nations. 


Introduction 

==SHE riots of August, 1929, in Jeru- 

salem, Hebron, and other cities of 

Palestine in which app1oximately 200 
Jews and Moslems were killed forced upon 
the attention of the world the fact that 
this Holy Land of three religions had be- 
come the arena of an unfortunate conflict 
between Arabs and Jews. 

In order to get at the truth of the con- 
troversy, as well as to provide material 
for study by American students of this 
important international question, Scholas- 
tic invited representatives of the opposing 
groups, Mr. Samuel Fuss, for the Zionists, 
and Mr. Najib Khoury, for the Arabs, 
whose family has lived in Palestine for 
centuries, to meet under its auspices and 
to prepare an outline for debate. This was 
accomplished in a spirit of good will which 
the Editors hope will bring mutual benefit. 

Both peoples have taken possession of 
the region at various times by conquest, 
the most important of these events within 
historic times being the Hebrew entry into 
the “Promised Land” under Moses during 
the second millennium before Christ, and 
the invasion by Arabs under the Caliph 
Omar in the Seventh Century A.D. Since 
then, whether under Arab or Turkish dom- 
ination, Moslems have formed the bulk 
of the population. Despite their differences, 
the Arabs and the Jews are racially 
closely related, both being of Semitic stock. 
In 1922 the total population of Palestine 
was 747,708, of which 590,890 were Arabs 
and 83,795 Jews, a proportion of about 7 
to 1. The 1931 Census shows 1,- 


175,006 Jews. 

The idea of an ultimate return 
of the Jewish people to Palestine 
is a very ancient one. They have 
been scattered throughout the 
Western World for nearly two 
thousand years under persecution 
and prejudice, and their aspira- 
tions for a reunion are not un- 
natural. It was not until 1897, 
however, when Theodor Herzel 
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JEW AND ANGLO-SAXON FACE 
A PROBLEM 
Reb Kuck, Chief Rabbi of Jerusa- 
lem, discussing the controversy with 
Sir Keith Roach, British Governor of. 
Jerusalem. 








The Balfour Declaration 
(November 2, 1917) 


His Majesty's Government view with 
favour the establishment in Palestine 
of a national home for the Jewish peo- 
ple, and will use their best endeavors 
to facilitate the achievement of this 
object, it being clearly understood that 
nothing shall be done which may pre- 
judice the civil and religious rights of 
existing non-Jewish communities in 
Palestine or the rights and political 
status enjoyed by Jews in any other 


country. 
ARTHUR JAMES BALFOUR 


British Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs 











025,565 with 759,952 Arabs to a = 
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founded the Zionist Organization, that 
Zionism became a political power. 


During the World War the British Gov- 
ernment, through the mediation of Col. 
T. E. Lawrence, induced Shareef Hussain 
of Mecca and other Arab leaders to sup- 
port the Allies against the Turks in re- 
turn for a promise of Arab independence. 
Whether the proposed Arabian state 
should include Palestine is disputed by the 
Arabs and the British. In 1916 Great Bri- 
tain and France signed the Sykes-Picot 
agreement dividing the land bridge between 
the Mediterranean and the Persian Gulf 
into five zones, part under French and part 
under British control, but leaving Palestine 
to a special international administration. On 
November 2, 1917, following negotiations 
by Zionists under the leadership of Dr. 
Chaim Weizmann, Lord Balfour, then the 
British Foreign Secretary under the Lloyd 
George Government, issued the so-called 
“Balfour Declaration” in a letter to Lord 
Rothschild (see text above), promising “to 
facilitate the establishment in Palestine 
of a national home for the Jewish People.” 
The Balfour policy was endorsed by the 
principal Allied governments, including the 
United States. 


In the Treaties of Versailles and Sevres 
(1919 and 1920) the Powers put into ef- 





Negative 


NAJIB S. KHOURY, Arab Christian Theologi- 
cal Student in America. 


fect a Near East Settlement following the 
lines of the Balfour Declaration and the 
Sykes-Picot agreement. The League of 
Nations Covenant established the mandate 
system, whereby the Allied Powers under- 
took to administer the governments of cer- 
tain peoples formerly under control of the 
Central Powers. The Supreme Allied Coun- 
cil awarded the mandates for Syria and 
Lebanon to France and for Palestine, 
Transjordania, and Iraq to Great Britain. 
The Balfour Declaration was written into 
the preamble of the Palestine mandate, 
and Palestine was converted into a civil 
government under a British High Com- 
missioner, Sir Herbert Samuel. The Arabs 
maintain that al negotiations up to the 
Versailles Treaty led them to believe that. 
Palestine was to be under Arab control. 


Under the Mandate, a “Jewish Agency” 
was set up to develop social and economic 
conditions favorable to a “Jewish National 
Home.” This latter phrase is interpreted 
differently by different groups. By no 
means all Jews are Zionists, though the 
principal Jewish leaders now support the 
movement. The Jewish Agency fosters 
Jewish immigration into Palestine, the pur- 
chase of land for Jews, irrigation works, 
Jewish schools, etc. There has been a grow- 
ing opposition to these activities on the 
part of some Arabs. The outbreak of Aug- 
ust, 1929, compelled the Labor Government 
to act. A tri-party commission under Sir 
Walter Shaw was sent out to investigate, 
and issued a much-debated and divided 
report in April, 1930. In October, 1930, the 
British Colonial Office, through its Secre- 
tary, Lord Passfield (Sydney Webb), is- 
sued a “White Paper” which attempted to 
define future British policy on the man- 
date. It declared that “a double under- 
taking” is involved, to the Jews on the one 
hand, and to the Arabs on the other, and 
that in order to safeguard the rights of the 
latter, it would be necessary to 
“regulate” Jewish immigration 
and land purchase. 


The Passfield White Paper was 
received with a storm of protest 
by Jews throughout the world 
as a reversal of the Balfour 
Declaration and an affront to 
the Jewish race. Moved by this 
outburst, Premier MacDonald, in 
the House of Commons and again | 
in a letter to Dr. Weizmann, who | 
had resigned the presidency of | 
the Jewish Agency in protest. 
declared that Great Britain had 
no intention of departing from 
its obligations under the Balfour ‘ 
Declaration, and that the restric- | 
tions imposed upon Jewish ac- 
tivities would be temporary.. 
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* H gration, settlement, etc. It provides fertile, backward region, must, in the interest 
Affirmative Brief only for non-interference with Moslem of humanity, yield cae the claim of the Jews, c 
By SAMUEL L. FUSS shrines, for no discrimination on the who within a lifetime, have drained swamps, ly 
ground of race, religion, or language. planted trees, irrigated deserts, banished disease, 000 
I. Great Britain, by the Balfour Declara- 2. “A national home for the Jewish and introduced modern science, industry, and offe 
tion, promised the Jewish people “to use people” has been defined by Professor learning. 


its best endeavors to facilitate the estab- 
lishment in Palestine of a national home 
for the Jewish people.” 

A. The Declaration was a pledge to the 
16,000,000 Jews of the world, and has been 


Felix Frankfurter of the Harvard Law 
School: “A national home for the Jewish 
people in Palestine implies something 
wholly different from individual and iso- 
lated Jews living as they had lived or 


a. The Jewish claims are not opposed by the in 


Arab masses, who have benefited from Jewish 


progress, but by the feudal landlords, who are c 
exploiting the peasants, and whose power is in 


threatened by the new civilization. 


so construed by Premier MacDonald. might live in Poland or Rumania. Land, JV. The establishment of a national home for the of | 
1. The Jewish people, in return, ren- the Jews may own in other countries; Jezwish people is possible “without prejudice to the ther 
dered aid to the Allies, and the Jewish industries, they may acquire in other  givil and religious rights of non-Jewish communi- poe 


Legion participated in General Allenby’s 

army in Palestine. 

2. Relying upon this pledge, the Jew- 
ish people throughout the world have 
made tremendous contributions in men 
and money for the upbuilding of Pal- 
estine. 

B. Great Britain made no pledge to the 
Arabs in respect to Palestine. 

1. The McMahon letter to Shareef 
Hussain specifically excluded Palestine. 
(See Churchill White Paper). 

2. The Sykes-Picot Agreement of 1916 
provided that Palestine was not to be 
a part of the Arab Confederation, but 
to be subjected to a special international 
regime. 

C. Great Britain amply considered the 
national aspirations of the Arabs by the 
establishment of Moslem states in Syria, 
Iraq, Hedjaz, Nejd, and Egypt. 


1. These territories, rich in natural customs duties, and by equitable taxa- Ages. 
resources, are ample for millions of tion. on — yee sacred . 
Moslem, ristian, an 


Arabs. 

2. Palestine, the size of Massachusetts, 
is not an economic or political necessity 
to the Arab world. 

3. Prince Feisal, head of the Arab 
delegation at the Peace Conference, on 
March 3, 1919, wrote Professor Felix 


lands; but an integrated national life— 
a well-rounded civilized society . . . is 
the very essence of the Palestinian home.” 

3. The means to establish the Jewish 
national home have been set forth by 
the Jewish Agency as follows: 

a. Promotion of Jewish immigration. 

b. “Settlement by Jews on the land, 
including state lands and waste lands, 
by leasing them to the Jewish Agency 
on reasonable terms, and permitting 
Jewish purchases of land from Arab 
owners. 

ce. Intensive cultivation, drainage, 
and irrigation. 

d. Employment of Jewish labor on 
public works, commensurate with the 
greater burden of taxation borne by 

- the Jews. 

e. Promotion of industry and com- 

merce by the abolition of burdensome 


f. An autonomous Jewish community 
on an equal footing with the Arab 
community. 

g. A Palestine Administration ac- 
tively promoting friendship between 
Jews and Arabs. 


Frankfurter, leader of the American 
Zionist delegation: “We Arabs, espe- 
cially the educated among us, look with 


III. The aim of Zionism, “to create a pub- 
licly secured, legally assured home for the 
Jewish people in Palestine,” (affirmed at 
the 17th World Zionist Congress 1931), is 


other.” 


II. Great Britain is obligated by inter- 
national law to fulfill the Balfour Decla- 
ration. 

A. The Declaration was endorsed by 
France in February, 1918, Italy in May, 


1. Jewish traditions, customs, litera- 
ture, and prayers bear witness to their 
indissoluble association with the Prom- 
ised Land. 

2. Despite all invasions, expulsions, 
and oppression, there has always been a 


ties in Palestine.” 

A. “The obligation can be 
fulfilled without prejudice 
to... other sections of the 
population of Palestine.” 
(Premier MacDonald) 

1. Palestine under Turk- 
ish rule was not governed 
by the Arabs, but by 
Turkish overlords. 

2. A Jewish national 
home in Palestine is not 
inconsistent with Arab 
communal self-government, 
both religious and secular. 

a. Both Semitic peo- 
ples living together in 

harmony produced a 

great civilization in 

Spain during the Dark 


Jewish religions alike can 
remain undisturbed under 
joint control. 

B. Jewish acquisition of 
land involves no injustice to 
Arabs. 

1. Jews have acquired 
land only through voluntary sale, 
mostly by absentee Arab landlords, for 


high rentals, taxes, and usury out of 
their meagre crops, are paid by the 
purchasers a voluntary bonus to en- 
able them to settle elsewhere or find 
other means of livelihood. 


C. Palestine has room for the present 











the deepest sympathy on the Zionist £ ip nied gee prices higher than ever offered by non- ; 

movement. We are working together for historically justified. Jews. oat 5 
a reformed and revived Near East, and A. For 3500 years the Jews have looked 2. Arab peasants, barely subsisting the Jaffa 
our two movements complete one an- upon Palestine as their national home. on what is left after the payment of | Arab qua 


1918, President Wilson in August, 1918, remnant of Jews in Palestine. Arab population and for millions of Jews THE NEW ALESTIN 
the U. S. Congress in 1922, the Conference 3. Efforts to regain Palestine have in addition. baigw ) 

of the Allied Powers at San Remo in 1920, been continually made, from the Bar . Young Jewish bo; 
and the Treaty of Sevres in 1920. Kochba revolt in the Second Century, 1. The area of Palestine is about learning the late 


B. The League of Nations and the Unit- 
ed States, by the American-British Pales- 


through the Messianic movement culmi- 
nating in the Seventeenth Century, to 


27,000,000 dunam (10,170 sq. mi.) of 
which 12,258,000 dunam are cultivable. 






methods intruck ga 
dening at Mikvah I; 





tine Mandate Convention of 1925, pub- modern Zionism. cum cans ten sav asset. tec pep. poser a . egies 
licly entrusted to Great Britain the Man- B. For the Jewish people a national 4 . ural coloy 
a : ° 1 ry ° . f 
date for Palestine. home in Palestine is essential to their con- poe . — consists of about — Zionists. 
1. For Great Britain to administer tinued existence as a separate entity. ent 850.000 
Palestine in accordance with the Man- 1. Culturally, the position of the Jews enn jens, 


date “is an international obligation from 

which there can be no question of re- 

ceding.” (Prime Minister MacDonald in 

Parliament, April 3, 1930.) 

C. Great Britain, by Article II of the 
Mandate, is “responsible for placing the 
country under such. . . conditions as will 
secure the establishment of the Jewish 
national home.” 

1. The Preamble recognizes “the his- 


. throughout the Western World is pre- 


carious, by reason of the tendency to- 
ward assimilation with the non-Jewish 
culture of each country. A thriving Jew- 
ish culture in Palestine would shed its 
light throughout the Jewish world. 

2. Economically the Jewish people, 
particularly in Eastern Europe, are suf- 
fering intensely. They would be sarc § 
relieved by the opportunity for a normal, 
productive economy in undeveloped Pal- 


2. Intensive 
cultivation, 
drainage, and 
irrigation of 
the coastal 
plain and Jor- 
dan Valley 
would increase 
greatly the 
amount of pro- 


torical connection of the Jewish people 7 i 

with Palestine and the grounds for > estine. ductive land. 

constituting their national home in that C. The right of a people to a country 8. The pro- 

country.” rests, not upon mere conquest and occupa- motion of in- 
a. The Balfour Declaration makes tion—which would identify might with dustry and 


commerce, for 
which the Jews 
are peculiarly 
fit, would make 
it possible for 


right—but upon the use that the people 
make of the land. 
1. The claim of the Arabs, under 
whose occupation Palestine has been a 
sparsely populated, malaria-ridden, in- 


its primary obligation “a national 
home for the Jewish people.” What 
follows is but a qualifying condition. 

b. The Mandate does not provide 
for an Arab Agency, for Arab immi- 
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est millions to live in Palestine. 
WS, D. Trans-Jordania—historically and eccnomical- 
PSs ly a part of Palestine—with its larger area (40,- 
Se, 000,000 dunam) and smaller population, 300,000), 
ind offers great opportunity for expansion. 
1. Jews are prohibited from purchasing land 
the in Trans-Jordania. 
ish 2. Arabs receiving bonuses from Jewish pur- 
are chasers often use them for the purchase of land 
Is in Trans-Jordania. 

KE. “The Jews have done no harm to the Arabs 
the of Palestine. On the contrary, they have brought 
the them nothing but good gifts ... the fruits of rea- 
ni- son and modern science.” (Winston Churchill.) 
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1. Malaria, trachoma, 
and other diseases have 
been practically wiped out 
by the Jews, who drained 
swamps, provided Hadas- 
sah hospitals, physicians, 
nurses, Straus milk sta- 
tions, etc., open to Arabs 
as well as Jews. 

2. The Jews have intro- 
duced modern agricultural 
methods, which have 
served as examples for 
the Arabs. 

3. The Jews have re- 
claimed great stretches of 
swamp land and irrigated 
large tracts. 

4. Jewish industry has 
created new opportunities 
for employment of Arabs. 

5. Jewish labor has 
taught the Arabs the prin- 
ciple of collective bargain- 
ing, and has raised their 
wages tremendously. 

6. Jewish public works 
have greatly benefited the 
Arabs. 

7. The Jews, consti- 
tuting about 18% of the population, 
receive less than 15% of the budgetary 
expenditure of the Government, al- 
though they pay 40% of the revenue 
and contribute 7.37 pounds per head to 
the Arab 1.84 pounds per head. 

8. Jewish educational institutions 
have attracted Arab students and led 
to the establishment of government 
schools for the Arabs. 


V. The establishment in Palestine of ana- 
tional home for the Jewish people would 
be to the best interests of humanity. 

A. It is a great experiment in apply- 
ing the prophetic teachings of social 
justice to Twentieth Century conditions. 

1. The Jewish National Fund pur- 
chases land, title to which is vested 
in the Jewish people as a whole. 

2. The cooperative Jewish colonies 
represent the 
vanguard of 
social progress. 
B. The Jews 

are reviving the 
Promised Land as 
a spiritual center 
for mankind. 


1. The Jewish 
genius on its 
own soil, in the 
past produced 
the Old and 
New Testa- 
ments. The 
spirit of the 
prophets of 
old, combined 
with modern 
methods, holds 
great promise 
for humanity. 





Negative Brief 
By NAJIB KHOURY 


I. Great Britain is morally obligated to the 
Arabs through her prior promise to assist 
them in establishing an independent Arab 
confederation including Palestine. 

A. These negotiations resulted from 
British overtures to the late Shareef Hus- 
sain of Mecca, then the recognized leader 
of the Arab world, made by Coloned T. E. 
Lawrence to gain Arab cooperation for 
the Allies in the World War. 

B. Hussain and General Sir Henry Mc- 
Mahon, British Resident of Cairo made an 
agreement in January, 1916, including the 
whole of Palestine within the proposed 
Arab state. 

1. The actual boundaries listed were: 
on the east the Persian Gulf; on the 
south the Indian Ocean with the excep- 
tion of Aden; on the west the Red Sea, 
the Egyptian border, and the Mediter- 
ranean, as far north as the Syrian bor- 
der; thence east along the 37th parallel 
of latitude to the boundary of Persia, 
and thence south to the Persian Gulf. 

a. McMahon, in his confirming letter, 
specifically excluded Syria and Leba- 
non, which had been pledged to 
France, but did not exclude Palestine. 
2. On March 10, 1915, the agreement 

was confirmed by McMahon as approved 

by the British Government. 

3. As a further pledge, Great Britain 
and France jointly issued a declaration 
on November 7, 1918, that they aimed 
to give to the peoples formerly under 
the Turkish rule national governments 
based upon the free choice of the native 
populations. 

C. The Arabs fulfilled their agreement, 
taking up arms against the Turks at once. 

1. With the cooperation of Colonel 
Lawrence, the Arabs drove the Turks 
across the Jordan, thus protecting the 
right wing of General Allenby’s army 
and enabling him to occupy Palestine. 

2. It is now admitted by German, 
French, and English military experts 
that the Arabs were the decisive factor 
in the Palestine campaign. 

D. On November 2, 1917, disregarding 
its agreement with the Arabs, the British 
Government ‘issued the Balfour Declara- 
tion, which specified that the Jews should 
be aided to establish a “national home” 
in Palestine. 

E. At the Peace Conference in 1919 and 
in the Treaty of Sevres between the Allies 
and Turkey, the Powers confirmed the 
Balfour Declaration and adopted the man- 
date system for former enemy territories. 

1. Colonel Lawrence, who attended 
the Versailles Conference as a sympa- 
thizer with the Arab peoples, disap- 
proved the Balfour Declaration through- 
out and protested the settlement as a 
violation of the British pledges. 

a. Lawrence signalized his protest 
by refusing British decorations for 
his war services and becoming a 
private. 

II. The Mandate of the League of Na- 
tions, placing Palestine under British Con- 
trol, was granted under anti-Arab in- 
fluences. 

A. The dominating powers in the Su- 
preme Allied Council at San Remo in 1920 
were England and France. Each supported 
the other in obtaining their individual 
ends. 

1. France desired and secured the 
mandate over Syria. 

2. England, with France’s support, 
gained the Palestine Mandate. 

3. The British Government was labor- 
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ing under pressure of the enormous 

finance power and propaganda of the 

Zionists. 

a. Much of the international bank- 
ing capital of the world was in the 
hands of Jewish financiers to whom 
England was a creditor. 

4. Thus the Arabs in Palestine were 
transferred from one government to an- 
other without their consent or oppor- 
tunity for adjustment. 

B. England succeeded in having France, 
Italy, and even President Wilson endorse 
the Balfour Declaration before the Peace 
Conference, so that these parties were ob. 
ligated to approve the Mandate in ad- 
vance. 

1. None of these powers had either 
moral right or legal authority to dispose 
,of the sovereignty of Palestine. 


IIT. The Zionist Movement is not histori- 
cally justified, because the Arabs have at 
least equal claims to occupation of the 
land. 

A. The Jews are not indigenous to Pal- 
estine. 

1. In the 15th Century B.C., the tribes 
of Israel invaded the land west of the 
Jordan. 

2. Their rule never covered the entire 
area except during the reign of David 
and Solomon. 

3. This country was conquered by the 
succeeding empires of the ancient world. 

a. Hadrian of Rome in the 2nd Cen- 
tury captured Jerusalem and dis- 
persed the Jews. 

B. In 638 A.D. Palestine was invaded 
and settled by the Arab followers of 
Caliph Omar. 

1. The Arabs inhabited all the land 
and have never been exiled. 

2. This Arab connection with Pales- 
tine also existed from much earlier times. 

a. Alexander the Great was forced 
to defeat Arab calvary before the fall 
of Gaza. 

b. Sargon II of Assyria settled Arab 
tribes in the land of Samaria. 

3. For thirteen centuries Arabic has 
been the language of the majority of 
the inhabitants of this territory. 

C. The religious relics of the land are 
as precious to the Arabs as to the Jews. 

1. All relics of Patriarchs are as sa- 
cred to the Moslems as to the Jews. 

2. The Wailing Wall of the Jews in 
Jerusalem is connected to the Mosque 
of Omar, which is considered by Mos- 
lems only less sacred than the shrines at 
Mecca and Medina. 

3. The place of Solomon’s temple is a 
Moslem shrine, “The Dome of the Rock.” 


IV. The Zionist conception of the Jewish 
homeland cannot be established without 
injury to the Arab inhabitants. 

A. Palestine is the heart of the Moslem 
world, including a league of Arab states 
bound together by religious and cultural 
ties. 
1. There are 8,000,000 Arabs within the 

bounds of the Arabian peninsula and 
the region between the Mediterranean 
and the Persian Gulf, all of whom look 
upon Palestine as a part of their natural 
heritage. 

B. The Zionists, to further their aims 
of establishing a Jewish homeland in Pal- 
estine, have spent large sums in buying 
up lands. 

1. The arable farm land of Palestine 
is definitely restricted in area. 

2. The Jews, with great financial 
backing, have been able to secure the 
most desirable land. 

a. Much of this they are holding 
uncultivated in large parcels for fu- 
ture development. 
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3. Although, on account of their pov- 
erty, Arabs have been compelled to ac- 
cept the Jewish terms, the total effect of 
the transactions has been to dislocate 
the Arabs from their traditional homes 
and to restrict them to poorer soil or 
to migration beyond the Jordan. 

5. Experience has not proved that 
Jewish occupation will appreciably im- 
prove the country. 

a. Historically the Jewish people 
have been ill adapted to agricultural 
and manual labor. 

b. it is unfair to maintain that the 
Palestinian natives, when left to them- 
selves, are backward and unprogres- 
sive. 

(1) Within the past fifty years 
there has been both material and 
spiritual progress among the Arabs. 
Schools have been strengthened, lit- 
eracy increased, agricultural meth- 
ods improved, even under the Turk- 
ish regime, and many outstanding 
leaders have arisen. 

c. Recent advances cannot be attri- 
buted exclusively to Jewish leavening. 

(1) Educational and sanitary im- 
provements have been made by the 
British Government and by Christ- 
ian missionary schools and hospitals. 
d. Syria, a Moslem country with 

practically no Jews, is more advanced 

in many ways than Palestine. 


C. In the effort to establish this home- 
land, at least 85,000 Jews have been sent 
to Palestine since the beginning of the 
Mandate. 

1. The cultural and economic back- 
ground of these immigrants differs wide- 
ly from that of the inhabitants of Pal- 
estine. 

a. Many of them are of the “white- 
collar” class from American cities, 
while others are refugees from Euro- 
pean countries where anti-Semitism is 
rampant. 

2. The Arabs have no_ grievance 
against the small number of Jews who 
have lived in Palestine for generations 
at peace with them until the establish- 
ment of British rule. 


D. The Balfour Declaration is in itself 
a paradox. 

1. The statement is: “without prejudice 
to the civil and religious rights of ex- 
isting non-Jewish communities.” 

2. But the sacred places of both re- 
ligions are in close physical proximity. 

a. The frequent clashes between 
Moslem and Jewish groups at these 
places are evidence that, if the Jewish 
population increases, conflict is in- 
evitable. 

8. Civil rights of the Arabs have been 
prejudiced by the British Administra- 
tion in Palestine. 

a. No elective legislature resting 
upon the consent of the inhabitants 
has been established. 

b. The government has been admin- 
istered as a British Colonial depen- 
dency in contravention of the spirit 
of even the mandate system. 

ce. The Jews hold more than a just 
share of official position in the Pales- 
tine Administration, in proportion to 
population. 

(1) These Jewish officials display 
favoritism toward the Jews in ques- 
tions of land and immigration. 


V. The best interests of the world would 
be injured by the establishment of a Jew- 
ish national home as the Zionists conceive 


it. 

A. The inevitable goal of the Zionist 
movement is an exclusively Jewish nation- 
alistic state. 
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1. The Jews, for propaganda purposes, 
claim that a national government is not 
their ultimate aim. 

a. But at least some divisions of the 
Zionist movement have this purpose. 

(1) In Herzel’s The Jewish State, 
the “Bible” of the Zionists, it is 
pees that a Jewish government 

established in Palestine guaran- 
teed by public law. 

2. The Balfour Declaration uses the 
expression “a national home,” implying 
that it might be one of several. 

a. Zionist publications, however, 
write the phrase “the National Home,” 
implying one exclusive, nationalistic 
organization. 

8. Many prominent neutral thinkers, 
including Dr. Herbert Adams Gibbons, 
William T. Ellis, and Lord Sydenham, 
as well as such Jewish leaders as Am- 
bassador Henry Morgenthau, Morris 
Jastrow, etc., condemn political Zionism 
as unsound in theory and practice. 

B. A Jewish nation thus conceived and 
established would be ruinous to the peace 
of the eastern world. 

1. It would be surrounded by Arab 
states. 

a. Historically and geographically, 
Palestine, Syria, and Trans-Jordania 
are one country. 

b. These surrounding states would 
inevitably by hostile to a Jewish gov- 
ernment established in Palestine to 
the detriment of the Arab inhabitants. 

C. The religious differences between a 
Jewish state and the Arabian peoples 
would be an added incentive to conflict. 

1. The Moslem world would never 
tolerate the possibility of being denied 
access to this land of their shrines. 

D. An Arab-Jewish conflict could not 
be segregated, but would involve the whole 
world because of the wide scattering of 
Judaism and the much larger aggregate 
of Moslems (more than 200,000,000 reach- 
ing from China to Morocco). 

1. The Western world would be in- 
volved through their mandatory controls 
in the Near East and the presence of in- 
fluential Jewish citizens in Western na- 
tions. 

E. The solution of this problem cannot 
be found in wresting this land from the 
Arabs to give it to the Jews, for the 
Arabs would then be in the same home- 
less estate as the Jews now are. “Two 
wrongs never make a right.” 

1. All humanitarians freely admit that 
many Jews have a legitimate need for 
new land and freedom from persecution. 

a. But such relief could be found, 
under international sanctions, in other 
parts of the world. 

b. The Jews’ historic bond with Pal- 
estine is too slight a basis for an 
arbitrary assumption of power over 
that country today as a solution to 
their problem. 
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Assessing the Direction of American Life 


===HE report of the President’s com- 

mittee of social scientists on “Recent 

Social Trends in the United States” 

has just been published. This com- 
mittee was appointed in December, 1929, 
to undertake a national social survey as a 
basis for the formation of policies in the 
future development of the nation. Its 
chairman is Wesley C. Mitchell, distin- 
guished economist of Columbia University 
and director of the National Bureau of 
Economic Research. The director of the 
actual research work is William F. Ogburn, 
sociologist, of the University of Chicago. 
Other members are Charles E. Merriam, 
political scientist; Shelby M. Harrison, of 
the Russell Sage Foundation; Howard W. 
Odum, of the University of North Caro- 
lina; Dr. Alice Hamilton, of Harvard 
Medical School, and Edward Eyre Hunt, 
executive secretary. 

After three years’ careful study, during 
which it enlisted the help of hundreds of 
other experts, the committee has produced 
a monumental piece of work—certainly the 
most ambitious attempt any nation has 
ever made officially to examine its chang- 
ing culture. The report has been published 
in two volumes of 29 chapters totalling 
1600 pages (McGraw-Hill).Various sum- 
maries and digests have also appeared in 
more convenient form (see Social Studies 
Signposts). Speaking with the authority 
and prestige not only of the Government, 
but of the combined resources of our lead- 
ing social scientists, the committee's find- 
ings deserve to be regarded as a mirror of 
the most accurate facts that science can 
discover at this fateful moment in world 
history about what we Americans are, what 
we have, what we do, and what we think. 
A good deal of ridicule has been cast at 
President Hoover’s famous habit of ap- 
pointing commissions and 


run counter to his own economic and so- 
cial individualism. 

Of course it is impossible to give an 
adequate summary of a work like this in 
a brief article. Nevertheless, we shall try 
to mention a few of the outstanding points 
brought out and the general conclusions 
reached by the committee. 
The 29 chapters cover an 
immense range of subject- 
matter: population, mineral 
and power resources, farm 
and forest land, inventions, 
communication, economic 
organization, education, so- 
cial attitudes, metropolitan 
areas, rural life, racial 
groups, the family, labor 
groups, recreation, the 
arts, religious organization, 
health and medical prac- 
tice, crime and _ punish- 
ment, social work, taxa- 
tion, law, and government. 

The committee finds that 
modern life is bewildering- 
ly complex and confusing, 
marked by rapid change 
and mobility, great contrasts, and disor- 
ganization. It has therefore attempted to 
bring some order into this chaos by trac- 
ing not only the trends in separate fields 
but their interrelation—how they affect 
each other. For example, the introduction 
of the automobile, among more than a hun- 
dred other apparently unconnected social 
effects, has helped to lessen communicable 
diseases. Why? Because fewer horses are 
now used, therefore fewer flies breed in 
barnyards, and there is less chance for 
germs to be carried by them. The auto- 
mobile, in fact, has caused so many and 
so profound changes in all our social habits 





paying little attention to 
their findings. His empha- 
sis upon research and fact- 
finding, however, has been 
a much-needed one in 
America. Mr. Hoover’s 
place in history at this mo- 
ment of defeat is not clear. 
But it is possible that when 
all the other events of his 
administration have been 
forgotten, the report of 
the Committee on Social 
Trends may stand out as 
his greatest achievement, 
even though its findings 
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In 1930 a million young peo- 
ple were in college, four 
million in high school, and 
we bought more than: 30,- 
000,000 copies of magazines; 
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—in travel, recreation, church observance, 
freight distribution, rural life, installment 
buying, public works, taxation, crime, etc., 
that the third decade of the Twentieth 
Century may well be called the “Automo- 
bile Age.” 

If any one factor may be singled out 
as the clue to an under- 
standing of the whole pic- 
ture as well as the hope 
for improvement, the com- 
mittee finds it in social 
change. Not all parts of 
our civilization are chang- 
ing at the same speed or 
at the same time. Some are 
moving forward rapidly 
and others are lagging. 
These unequal rates of 
change make zones of 
danger and points of ten- 
sion. Our capacity to pro- 
duce goods, for instance, 
changes faster than our 
capacity to purchase. 
Hence, unemployment and 
depression. Of our great 
social institutions, the com- 
mittee finds, industry and government 
have grown rapidly, assuming an ever 
larger degree of control, while the church 
and the family have lost many of their 
regulatory influences on behavior. 


The population growth of the U. S. is 
slowing down. It will probably reach a 
peak of about 146,000,000 in 1965 and then 
remain stationary or decline. A constantly 
lowering birthrate has more than offset 
the fall in deathrates. Older people are 
increasing more rapidly than children. In 
1930 for the first time the Census found a 
decline of 128,000 among children under 
five years of age. The average age at 
death has risen from 47 to 58. 

Consumption of minerals from 1909 to 
1929 was greater by far than in the whole 
300 years after the landing of Captain 
John Smith at Jamestown in 1607. Coal, 
oil, metal ores, and timber are slowly be- 
ing exhausted, and the cost of their ex- 
traction is increasing. Farm land is being 
depleted by erosion and failure to yse fer- 
tilizers and crop rotation. 


The number of persons gainfully em- 
ployed increased steadily ever since the 
Civil War and in 1930 was 39.8 per cent 
of the population. Much of this increase is 
due to the larger number of women em- 
ployed. In 1875 about 75 per cent of those 
working were engaged in the production 
of physical goods, in 1930 only about 50 
per cent. The slack has been taken up so 
far by trade, finance, advertising and sales 
work, clerical service, the professions, and 
personal service. 

A growing percentage of Americans are 
married—60.5 per cent in 1930—and we 

(Concluded on page 34) 
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Roosevelt Assumes Command 


Roosevelt, having relinquished the 

governorship of New York to his 
friend and successor, Herbert H. Lehman, 
on January 1, is free to devote the next 
two months to national problems and is 
already indicating that he will be the ac- 
tive commander of his party program in 
the remainder of the “Lame Duck” Con- 
gress. He will divide the time between his 
New York City home and his winter cot- 
tage at Warm Springs, Georgia. The per- 
sonnel of his cabinet has not yet been 
revealed, but he is said to have practical- 
ly completed it. 


A conference called in New York by the 
President-elect, attended by Speaker Gar- 
ner, Senate Democratic Leader Robinson, 
and the heads of the main Congressional 
committees, made several important deci- 
sions on policy. Foremost of all problems 
before the new executive and Congress. is, 


| Franklin D. 


of course, how to balance the budgét-when. ,. 


tax collections are running 70 per cent be- 
hind schedule. Until then most Congres- 
sional leaders had intimated that, much 
as they disliked it, they would adopt the 
general manufacturers’ sales tax (recom- 
mended by the Republican Administra- 
tion) as a last resort. Mr. Roosevelt 
through his friends let it be known, how- 
ever, that he was definitely opposed to the 
sales tax because it would fall chiefly on 
the poorest section of the population. 
That killed it for the present session. 
Taxation. The tax program agreed upon 
by the Roosevelt conference included a 
50 per cent increase in the normal income 
tax rates, and a reduction of the present 
exemptions from $2500 to $2000 for mar- 
ried persons. This would mean that a 
family with an income of $3000 but no 
dependents, which will pay $20 tax this 
year under the present law, will pay $60 
in 1934. It would raise about $125,000,000 
in revenue. While it would hit the small 
tax-payer hardest in proportion to his 
needs, large incomes of one million or 
over would pay 61 per cent of them in 
taxes. In addition, the Democrats would 
maintain the present gasoline and electric 
power taxes, which yield $137,000,000 a 
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year, and will demand a beer tax under 
the Collier Bill (which, however, is sub- 
ject to the veto of President Hoover). 
Upon their return to Washington, the 
Democratic leaders found that the rank 
and file of the party were not entirely dis- 
posed to accept the income tax program. 
The “revolt” assumed such proportions 
that the leaders agreed that no new tax 
action shall be taken in this session, ex- 
cept on beer. 


Economy. Even if all the proposed 
taxes are put into effect and revenue 
comes up to present hopes, there would 
still be a gap of from $100,000,000 to 
$200,000,000 in the budget, which must be 
filled by governmental economies. To meet 
this situation, Mr. Roosevelt asked his 
party in Congress to give him full author- 
ity to reorganize the Government depart- 
ments, to economize on appropriations, 
and to meet any deficit by executive ac- 
tion. Not since the War has any President 
held such dictatorial powers. President 
Hoover has asked for them and been re- 
fused. But there is more than a good 
possibility that the Democratic Congress 
will give them to Roosevelt, if not in the 
Lame Duck, then in the new Congress. 
For one thing, it would relieve the law- 
makers of the pressure put upon them 
from all sides by lobbyists against econ- 
omy or abolition of their pet bureaus. So 
strong is this pressure on both parties, 
that it is generally agreed no substantial 
reorganization can be effected except by 
a President clothed with great powers. 
Whether he will be able or willing, if he 
gets them, to make a substantial reduc- 
tion in the $900,000,000 a year expenditure 
of the Veterans Bureau, nearly half of 
which has been condemned by the Na- 
tional Economy League as a plain “grab” 
from the Treasury by veterans who were 
not disabled in the war, is not yet known. 
At any rate, it is apparent that Congress 
will refuse to approve President Hoover’s 
scheme for reorganization of 58 Federal 
bureaus (Schol., Jan. 7), arguing that it is 
not thorough-going enough, and preferring 
to leave it until President Roosevelt has 
authority. 


Farm Relief. The one other important 
issue upon which the President-elect de- 
sires action at this session is farm relief. 
The Jones “farm parity” bill, favorably 
reported by the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee, differs considerably from the orig- 
inal outlines of the so-called “domestic 
allotment” plan, but is said to have the 
approval of Mr. Roosevelt and of his agri- 
culturat advisers, Henry Wallace and 
M. L. Wilson, as an experimental measure. 
The present plan is to apply to four 
crops; wheat, cotton, tobacco, and hogs, 
to which may be added rice and dairy 
products. An “adjustment charge” is to be 
levied on each unit of these commodities 
to be collected from the processors (mill- 
ers, packers, etc.), sufficient to bring the 
price up to pre-war levels. If a farmer to- 
day receives but 30 cents a bushel for his 
wheat, but ought to have 90 cents to get 
the same purchasing power he had in 1913, 
the tax will be 60 cents a bushel. . This 
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amount will be paid to every farmer who 
agrees to reduce his production 20 per 
cent. A complicated system of state and 
county agents will administer the plan and 
apply the quotas based on the estimated 
crop needs of the nation each year. The 
Secretary of Agriculture will be given 
large powers, however, to determine the 
tax and to control production and prices. 
In effect, the tax will be passed on to con- 
sumers, but this is said to be a very small 
fraction of the price of finished products 
—less than a cent on a loaf of bread. The 
bill has been agreed upon by the Farm 
Bureau, National Grange, and other farm 
organizations. It will have non-partisan 
support in Congress, but if passed, will 
probably be vetoed by President Hoover. 

Extra Session. Whether a special session 
of the new Congress must be called in 
April depends on the success of the legis- 
lative program in the present one. Mr. 
Roosevelt has indicated that he will call 
the extra session if President Hoover ve- 
toes the beer bill and the farm bill. The 
Philippine Independence Bill, finally passed 
by both houses in amended form, is now 
before the President, but a veto is ex- 
pected. 


War Debts. As to the war debts ques- 
tion, which was left in a deadlock when 
the President and President-elect could 
not agree to cooperate during the interim 
period, the policies of the two men are 
really not far apart, and an informal kind 
of cooperation is already under way. It 
has taken the form chiefly of conferences 
with the man who may be the link between 
the two administrations—Norman H. 
Davis, able Democratic lawyer and diplo- 
mat who has been representing President 
Hoover in the delicate arms and economic 
negotiations abroad. He has been promi- 
nently mentioned for Secretary of State. 
Two American experts, Edmund E. Day 
and John H. Williams, having consulted 
with both Roosevelt and Hoover, will rep- 
resent the U. S. in the preparatory ses- 
sions for the World Economic: Conference 
next spring. Secretary Stimson will also 
consult with Mr. Roosevelt. 
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Japan Invades China Proper 


these have been ticked off by 

many international prophets as 
the first three stages in a long-laid plot of 
Japan to build an empire on the mainland 
of Asia to provide an outlet for the 65,000,- 
000 little yellow men on her crowded 
islands. As if to give notice that 1933, the 
“Year of the Cock” in the Japanese zodiac, 
is to see Japan’s ascension to world con- 
trol, the Japanese army in Manchuria, 
aided by bombing planes and destroyers 
rushed from Port Arthur, seized Shan- 
haikwan after three terrific assaults in 
which few Japanese but hundreds of 
Chinese troops were killed. 


ese nave Shanghai, Jehol: 


Shanhaikwan is a city of 30,000 popula- 
tion on the Gulf of Chihli, straddling the 
Tientsin-Mukden Railroad. It lies just 
south of where the Great Wall of China 
runs into the sea—the border between 
Manchuria and China proper. A few miles 
to the northwest lies the great province 
of Jehol, which Japan has threatened to 
take and merge with the three already in 
Manchukuo. As usual, the Japanese insist 
that Chinese provoked the attack by snip- 
ing. They presented an ultimatum demand- 
ing apologies and control of Shankaikwan, 
to Marshal Chang Hsueh-liang, young 
commander of North China, who was oust- 
ed from Manchuria in their advance a year 
ago. Chang refused, but has offered only 
half-hearted military resistance, while 
Marshal Chiang Kai-shek and other lead- 
ers of the Nanking Government excitedly 
debated whether to risk all in a real war. 
They warned the League of Nations that 
China would withdraw unless something 
was done to check Japan. 


Reasons that have moved the Japanese 
military clique to run amuck again are (1) 
the League’s failure to take definitely dis- 
approving action; (2) the fact that China 
and Soviet Russia have recently resumed 
diplomatic relations; (3) unfounded ru- 
mors in Japanese newspapers that the 
Chinese-Russian pact was engineered by 
U. S. Minister to China Nelson T. John- 
son, and that America, Russia, and China 
were about to form a defensive alliance, 
promising to supply loans and arms to 
China; (4) the increasing financial diffi- 


—_ 





KENZO ADACHI 


culties of the Tokyo Government. It has 
adopted the largest budget in its history, 
2,240,000,000 yen ($470,000,000 at present 
exchange), which is 70 per cent more than 
expected revenue from taxation, and is be- 
ing obtained by heavy borrowing. Never- 
theless, the inflation of her currency has 
caused a temporary flurry of prosperity in 
silk, and Japan has at the moment a fav- 
orable trade balance; (5) the growing 
strength of the Fascist movement in Japan. 
A new Fascist party known as the Na- 
tional League has been formed by Kenzo 
Adachi, former Home Minister under the 
Wakatsuki Government, who has been try- 
ing to stage a return to power. It has 
adopted flags and uniforms like its Italian 
and German models, would abolish the 
cabinet, proposes lighter taxes for farm- 
ers and merchants, and demands revision 
of international treaties on the basis of a 
Japanese “Monroe Doctrine” for the Far 
East. 

General Sadao Araki, Minister of War, 
meanwhile put Japan practically on a war 
footing by rushing the training of 100,000 
more soldiers in one year, calling home all 
Japanese civilians in North China, and 
holding a fleet with steam up at the Sasebo 
naval base. 
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Map of the new Zone. of fighting in North China. Shanhaikwan, 


Chinese garrison city just inside the Great Wall which, divides China 
proper from Jehol and, Manchuria, was seized by Japanese forces. 
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Russia's 5-Year Plan Ends 


OVIET RUSSIA’S famous Five-Year 

Plan, which made her a world figure 

and started a wave of “planning” in 
the capitalist nations, ended officially on 
New Year’s day. Beginning in October, 
1928, the Communist leaders became so en- 
thusiastic over its progress that they 
stepped up all their original goals and an- 
nounced the plan would be completed in 
four years. Since then, however, many de- 
fects have cropped out in the industrial 
and agricultural structure, and Russia has 
not escaped the influence of the world de- 
pression. Though it has fallen short in 
many fields, they decided to end it on 
January 1, and to begin a second Five- 
Year Plan. Little has been said about the 
latter, but the general belief is that it will 
lay chief stress on the production of con- 
sumption goods—food, clothing, etc.—the 
lack of which has strained the Russian 
population almost to the breaking point. 

The first Five-Year Plan was aimed to 
multiply heavy industry. Fuel production, 
metals, electric power, tractors, automo- 
biles, railroads, and big machines were to 
be increased sufficiently to lay the founda- 
tion for the second greatest industrial na- 
tion on earth. In practically none of these 
categories except oil, however, has Russia 
exceeded the quota set for the end of the 
plan. In many of them she has fallen be- 
hind her quotas from 25 to 50 per cent. 
Nevertheless, production has increased alk 
along the line. In pig iron production, 
Russia has climbed from sixth to second 
place among the nations; in oil from third 
to second; in coal from sixth to third; in 
electric power from eighth to third; and 
in machines from fourth to second. 

One of the chief weaknesses of the plan 
was the failure to coordinate one phase of 
production with others. For instance, the 
great Dnieprostroy dam was completed, 
capable of turning out 800,000 horsepower, 
but the factories it is to run were not 
ready to use more than a fraction of this 
total. 

It is believed to be too late to improve 
this year’s harvest, which has been wretch- 
edly poor in most sections except in the 
rich Volga delta. Crops for 1932 are at 
least 20 per cent below last year’s, and 
two thirds of the population will be on 
famine rations this winter. Live stock has 
been badly depleted, and the city industries 
have also been hit because of lack of food 
supplies for the workers, most of whom are 
former peasants who have left the farms. 





Russian young people learning to run machines in one of the factory 
apprentice schools attached‘ to the “Dinamo” factory Moscow. 
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Bubbles from the News 
Cauldron 


Official figures for the 1932 election set 
many new records: the largest total vote 
in U. S. history, 39,734,351; the highest 
popular and electoral votes ever given to 
the winning candidate, 22,813,786 and 472 
for Roosevelt; and the highest popular 
vote for a losing candidate, 15,759,266, for 
Hoover. Roosevelt’s plurality of 7,054,520 
falls slightly short of that of Coolidge in 
1924. Roosevelt’s percentage is 657.5, 
Hoover’s 39.6. The total vote increased 8 
per cent over that of 1928. The vote for 
Norman Thomas, Socialist, 881,951, while 
it did not come up to expectations, was 
nearly as high as Debs’ record in 1920. 
Foster, Communist, polled 102,785, and 
Upshaw, Prohibition, 77,528. 

+ o * 

Eminent dead of the fortnight included 
Mrs. Belle Moskowitz, pioneer social 
worker and stateswoman, personal advisor 
to ex-Governor Alfred E. Smith through 
many political campaigns; Gen. John J. 
Carty, chief engineer of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, per- 
fecter of radio telephony; Hikoichi Moto- 
yama, publisher of the Osaka Mainichi and 
Tokyo Nichi Nichi, world’s largest news- 
papers; and Wilhelm Cuno, former Chan- 
cellor of Germany. 

* * * 

At the annual holiday meetings of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, Dr. Henry Eyring, 32- 
year-old research chemist of Princeton 
University, received the Association’s 
$1,000 prize for his. abstruse paper on 
quantum mechanics in relation to chemical 
combinations of atoms. The session was 
enlivened by disagreements between Rob- 
ert A. Millikan and Arthur H. Compton, 
both Nobel prize winners in physics, over 
the nature of comic rays. 

* * * 


Dr. Walter Damrosch, leading orches- 
tral conductor, will on January 25 conduct 
a performance of Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony with a chorus of 1000 at Madison 
Square Garden as a demonstration for 
world peace and to aid unemployed musi- 
cians. 

* * + 

South Africa abandoned the gold stand- 
ard on December 27. 

* * * 

Eamon de Valera, president of the Irish 
Free State Council, dissolved the Dail 
Eirann (lower house) and called general 
elections for January 24, to secure nation- 
wide support in his policy of hostility to 
Great...Britain. The Irish Labor Party 
voted to support DeValera. 









3-WAY PROTECTION 


i for TOOLS 


Three-in-One Oil is 
blended from three 
oils to clean and 
prevent rust as it 
lubricates. That’s 
why it protects so 
much better than 
any ordinary oil. 
Handy cans and 
bottles at all good 
stores. Try it! 















‘ SCHOLASTIC 


SOCIAL STUDIES 





Whittlesy House, McGraw-Hill Bldg. 
New York, are publishing the two-volume 
report ($10) on Recent Social Trends in 
the United States, prepared by the Presi- 
dent’s Committee (see p. 21). As Huck 
Finn once said of Shakespeare, the mate- 
rial may be “very tough,” but it is a gold- 
mine of information. An official summary 
of the report in eight pages of newsprint 
paper was published by the New York 
Times in its issue of Jan. 2, reprints of 
which may be obtained for $1.00 per hun- 
dred. A more comprehensive digest is con- 
tained in the January Survey Graphic, 
with interpretations and charts. A good 
short review is “The American Drift,” by 
George Soule, New Republic, Jan. 11. 

* ¥ * 

“The Comedy of Peace,” by Konrad Ber- 
covici, interviewing Dr. Albert Einstein, 
Pictorial Review, February. 

When the writer said he was watching 
the comedy of the Geneva Peace Confer- 
ence, Einstein retorted, “This is not a 
comedy. It is a tragedy ... these delegates 
have come here under the guise of peace 
to foster war.” From Bercovici’s descrip- 
tion of the conference, you may well be- 
lieve this charge. Beautifully written, as 
well, it demands to be read. 

Three hundred. years ago, Spinoza said, ‘‘Peace 
does not consfst*in~avoiding war, but in achiev- 
ing unity and harmony of sentiment.” This neat- 
ly poses the question of whether the Geneva 
meeting aimed to create peace or to control war. 
Eight million women signed a petition for peace. 
This article suggests what they should do in 
order to obtain peace between governments. 

* * 

“Inside the R. F. C.,” by John T. Flynn, 
Harper’s, January. 

The startling story this tells has been 
read into the Congressional Record, as a 
possible preliminary to a Senate investiga- 
tion of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration. It reveals that during the first 
five months of the R. F. C., before the 
publicity provision was adopted, vast sums 
were distributed to banks and companies 
closely connected with the Administration. 

Also see Senator Wagner’s address in the Con- 
gressional Record for the week ending December 
24th, regarding the R. F. C. 

* * * 

To encourage study of the Paris Pact 
in American high schools, the National 
Student Forum, 532 Seventeenth St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C., is giving a free 
copy of Watkins’ textbook, The Paris 
Pact, to every school that enrolls in the 
organization. 

* * 

“Back to Barter,” by Murray E. King, 
New Republic, January 4, 1933. 
Besides this article, there is also an edi- 

torial in this issue describing the rising 
use of barter and scrip to facilitate ex- 
change between those who are unable to 
sell and those who are unable to buy, for 
lack of credit. 

In connection with this subject, study some of 
the other substitutes for currency which are be- 
ing advocated, such as the dollar based on elec- 
tric current, the dollar based on man-hours, and 
Technocracy’s “certifications of energy.” At the 
same time, see what you can find out about the 
currency used among ancient civilizations. 

* * * 

The Silver Dollar, Warner film with Ed- 
ward G. Robinson, is a fairly authentic 
record of the career of Haw Tabor, silver 
baron of the early West. Not only good 
history, but a good movie. 


The World Peace Foundation, 40 Mt. 
Vernon St., Boston, Mass., is giving libra- 
ries a chance to buy its list of books for 
“whatever you feel you can afford.” The 
foundation trusts the librarians to decide 
what is the maximum amount their insti- 
tutions can pay. At the same time, it asks 
them to lists the books desired at reduced 
rates, indicating the probable use of each 
title. The books it publishes include World 
Disarmament by Myers, Investments of 
United States Capital in Latin America 
by Max Winkler, and International Con- 
trol of Aviation by Kenneth Colegrove. 

* * * 


The Forestry Primer, containing tree 
planting instructions, and other useful in- 
formation is obtainable free from the 
American Tree Association, 1214 Sixteenth 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C. The primer 
is a story of lumber and forestry in North 
America, easy to read and amazing to 
learn. 

* * * 
“Cancer,” by Alson R. Kilgore, Hygeia, 

January. 

Here is pertinent and essential informa- 
tion on one of the gravest mysteries facing 
medical science and the human race. 

* * * 
“The Dead Hand of Bureaucracy,” by 

‘Lawrence Sullivan, Forum, January. 

A look into this explains why the Fed- 
eral Government is said to be the worst 
run business in the country. In addition 
to listing the salient evils of bureaucracy, 
it outlines the attempts, so far fruitless, to 
remedy them. 


While describing the mounting costs of gov- 
ernment, Sullivan does not carefully record the 
growth of services rendered by government. In- 
stead of comparing government management 
with private business management, he compares 
government management with ideal or utopian 
management. What other forms of bias do you 


see in this article? 
* * * 


“Shop Talk at Thirty,” by Marlen Pew, 
Editor and Publisher, December 31, 
1932. 

This chatty, gossipy page gives an inside 
picture of the way periodicals and dailies 
handle news, with particular reference to 
the Technocracy story. 

* * * 


“The Loss of Owen D. Young,” Editorial 
in The Nation, January 4, 1933. 
Besides this comment on Young’s un- 

fortunate share in the Insull debacle, this 

issue includes the Nation’s Honor Roll for 

1933, and the racy reports of Paul Y. An- 

derson onthe Hoover-Roosevelt exchange 

on the war debts, on U. S. incomes, on the 

American fascist movement sponsored by 

Chrysler, and on the R. F. C. In all, a good 

number. 

* * * 

“Whose Depression?” by Paul H. Douglas, 
World Tomorrow, January. 

Harry Elmer Barnes, who writes daily 
“The Liberal Viewpoint” for Scripps- 
Howard papers, especially recommends 
this study of income statistics, which leads 
once again to the inevitable conclusion that 
what this country needs is larger incomes 
for the laborers. According to Dr. Doug- 
las, the people who live on unearned in- 
comes—interest, premiums, and dividends 
—have enjoyed a material increase in real 
income since 1930, while the great mass of 
the population has had its living standards 
reduced to far below the 1926 standard. 
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From the portrait by Howard C. Christy 





CALVIN COOLIDIGE 
1872-1933 





ALVIN COOLIDGE, thirtieth Presi- 
C dent of the United States, died in his 

sixtieth year from an unexpected 
heart attack about noon, January 5th, at 
his home, “The Beeches,” Northampton, 
Massachusetts. He was alone when the at- 
tack visited him. 

Simple services, conducted by the local 
pastor, were held two days later in the 
Edwards Congregational Church, where 
the body rested in state for one hour, while 
President Hoover, Chief Justice Hughes, 
and many nationally prominent men and 
women came to pay their respects. After 
services, the body was removed for burial 
in the family lot at Plymouth, Vermont, 
one hundred miles away. Flags through- 
out the country were flcwn at half staff. 
Exchanges closed for the day and many 
businesses suspended operations, as a mark 
of respect. 

Mrs. Grace Goodhue Coolidge, bearing 
the strain bravely, assumed an active part 
in the funeral arrangements. She rejected 
a military guard of honor, inviting instead 
the members of the local police force, who 
also were the active pall bearers. Honorary 
pall bearers included Mr. Coolidge’s law 
partner, R. W. Hemenway; an Amherst 
classmate, Charles E. Andrews; Clifford 
H. Lyman, Northampton book seller; 
Frank W. Stearns, Boston merchant; 
John H. Trumbull, former governor of 
Connecticut; William Whiting, former Sec- 
retary of Commerce; Reuben Hills, former 
Coolidge neighbor; Walter Stevens, North- 
ampton attorney; Thomas J. Hammond, 
Superior Court Justice; William Butler, 
Coolidge’s campaign manager, and Homer 
Bliss, Mayor of Northampton. 


* * * 


The republic of Mexico has voted to 
withdraw from the League of Nations on 
— of inability to pay the annual 
ues. 





Twistine like a snake among the 
painted rocks of Arizona, the Gila 
River”-cuts “a~ half-mile-wide slash 
through the desert. A narrow stream 
in dry weather, it swells, after rain, 
to a raging flood from bank to bank. 

Telephone engineers, running a 
new toll line from Globe to Duncan, 
Arizona, found no footing for poles 
in the shifting sand of the Gila River 
bed. How were they to overcome 
this obstacle? 

Their answer was to build a cate- 
nary span, 2373 feet in length, carry- 
ing the wires from bank to bank in 
a single leap. 

At either end of the monster'span, 
tall ““H” supports were set in rein- 
forced concrete bases. Each 
support consisted of two stdel 
towers, over the tops of which 


A BELL SYSTEM 








long steel bridge cables, 134 inches 
in diameter, were pulled into place. 
At regular intervals, smaller cables 
were suspended to carry cross arm 
hangers. The lines of wire were then 
run from one cross arm to the next, 
exactly as if they were on poles. 

The Gila River span is but one of 
hundreds of sizable tasks accom- 
plished by the Bell System in creat- 
ing the network of telephones that 
links every corner of our country. It 
is typical of the engineering achieve- 
ments which enable you to telephone 
“from anywhere to anywhere,” 
swiftly and conveniently. Today the 
Bell System and connecting lines 
make it possible to speak with more 
than 31,000,000 telephones— 
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for particulars and Free Book to-day. 
The IRVING-VANCE COMPANY Ltd. 
869 Hart Building, Toronto, Can. 









A SMART HOTEL IN ATLANTIC CITY 


ST. CHARLES 
ENTIRE BLOCK ON THE BOARDWALK 
Rates, facilities and atmosphere ideal for meet- 
ings of éducation associations. 
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olla oo a Gratifying 
Award Was the 
Result! 


Haroitp Warren, of Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, had never used drawing inks. 
Yet his simple, neatly executed 
drawing and his selection of colors 
and subject won for him the second 
prize in the Colored Inks Division of 


the Higgins’ Award Contest. 


“This was my first attempt in 
sketching with Higgins’ Colored 
Inks,’”’ he says, “.... 1 found 
them exceedingly helpful in de- 
veloping my technique.”’ 





THERE’S JUST AS MUCH 
CHANCE FOR YOU! 


Like Harold Warren, many other 
participants in the Higgins’ Award 
Contests have never used drawing 
inks before. And like him, many 
others are benefiting immeasurably 
from this training with brush and 
pen technique. 


HIGGINS’ AWARD 
CONTEST CLOSES MARCH 15! 


You, too, will be delighted with Higgins’ Col- 
ored Drawing Inks—with the new Higgins’ 

Award Contest—with the fine prizes in cash 
‘and in drawing inks. Would you like to learn 
more about ‘‘How To Draw and Paint In Col- 
ored Drawing Inks’’? This is the name of an 
intriguing series of five lessons prepared by Mr. 

A. L. Guptill, America’s widest known teacher 
and authority on the g@bject. Just fill in the 
coupon below, send if us, together with the 
label taken from a ne’ le of Higgins’ Black 
orColored Drawing & d we will be pleased 
to send this interestigggesesson sheet to you. 

















SCHOLASTIC 


PEOPLE in the NEWS 


MOTORS TO AIR 

Secretive Wall Street usually keeps its 
wrangles to itself but last month, in the 
fight forcontrol of Aviation Corp., air trans- 
portation concern, 
Errett Lobban Cord 
and LaMotte T. Cohi 
were taking full page 
ads in the papers to 
tell the stock-holders 
what they thought of 
each other. Cord ac- 
cused Cohii of trying 
to edge him out of the 
company. Cohii said 
Cord wanted to con- 
trol Avco in order to 
make the corporation buy Cord-built Stin- 
son planes. Then they went into detail re- 
garding the amounts of money each other 
had lost for stockholders, during their 
high-financing careers. About the time that 
libel suits were being threatened, apologies 
were exchanged all around and the referee 
held aloft Mr. Cord’s hand. 

For one who has marketed the first 
front-wheel-drive automobile, who has 
authorized the most radical design so far 
in an American car, Errett Cord is a mere 
infant. He is only thirty-eight. He was 
born in Warrensburg, Missouri, and was 
graduated from Los Angeles high school, 
when L. A. had only one high school. Now 
he lives at Auburn, Ind. He used to be a 
racing driver, garage owner, truck oper- 
ator, automobile agent, and car distributor. 
He enjoys fast driving, smokes fat cigars, 
uses strong language, and likes to talk 
about his three children. The Masons and 
the Christian (Disciples) Church claim him 
as a member. 


EL ALEMAN 

Because Bolivian foreign trade, like the 
Russia of Catherine the Great, hungers for 
an outlet to the sea, several thousand 
Bolivianos and Para- 
guayans have _ been 
j killed in the unofficial 
war of the swampy 
» {Chaco River basin. 
" After several  at- 

tempts at mediation 
failed, the Bolivians 
trotted out their 
trump: General Hans 
Kundt (Hahns 
Koondt), former Ger- 
man imperial staff 
officer who first taught Bolivians the 
“goose-step.” 

Kundt first arrived in La Paz in 1910, 
with four other officers and six heel-crash- 
ing non-coms. The peaceful descendants of 
the Incas were well on the way to bristling 
militarism when the World War broke out 
and Kundt ran the British blockade to 
take a command under Hindenburg. After 
the Armistice, Kundt was asked to return 
to Bolivia. The Versailles treaty forbade 
Germans to serve as officers in foreign 
armies, so the General became a natural- 
ized Bolivian. 

After ten years, however, the pictur- 
esque sight of a German seated in the 
national military saddle palled on the 
Bolivians. Either from boredom or resent- 








ment, they exiled him at the same time 
President Siles was driven from the land 
in a bloodless revolt. Kundt was disgusted, 
both with soldiering and with his adopted 
country. But last month when Bolivia 
called him back, he was glad enough to re- 
turn. As for the Bolivians, they waved 
flags and strewed flowers before him, while 
he effected not to notice. 


* 

Less than ten years ago, when I. Miller 
built an ornate shoe store in New York’s 
theater district, the south wall held life- 
size statues of Rosa 
Ponselle, Mary Pick- 
ford, Marilyn Miller, 
and Ethel Barrymore, 
personifying the op- 
era, cinema, musical 
comedy, and drama 
branches of show busi- 
ness. If they were 
building the store 
again today, it is prob- 
able that they would 
have a fifth statue, 
“aii Ruth Etting, for radio. Lily Pons 
might supplant Ponselle; Garbo would 
take the place of Pickford; Beatrice Lillie 
would replace Marilyn Miller; and the 
drama, queen of all theatrical arts, would 
have as its avatar, Miss Katharine Cornell. 

There has been no official gold statue 
awarded to assure Miss Cornell of her 
place in the theatre. But in the opinion of 
theater-goers, the crown is probably hers, 
Lynn Fontanne, Helen Hays, Jane Cowl, 
Alice Brady, and others notwithstanding. It 
is not easy to separate her ability from her 
strangely affecting beauty. She is not pret- 
ty. Her tragic face and the dignity of her 
body impress audiences with a sense of 
awe and a feeling of lost loveliness. 


Her grandfather gave amateur perform- 
ances on a home-made stage in his attic. 
Her father left medicine to manage 2 
theater. After graduating from a Mama- 
roneck, N. Y., boarding school, she herself 
taught drama before her first professional 
engagement. On invitation of Edward 
Goodman, she made her debut with the 
Washington Square Players, fore-runners 
of the Theater Guild. Then for several 
years she attended the theater’s own best 
drama school, a traveling stock company. 
She played Jo in “Little Women” for 
London before her American success in 
“A Bill of Divorcement.” Production of 
“The Green Hat” fixed her name in the 
public mind. Since that time, her husband, 
Guthrie McClintic, has directed all her ap- 
pearances. After a succession of plays 
which were distinguished chiefly by her 
presence, “The Barretts of Wimpole 
Street” was produced under her own man- 
agement and, so far as the public is con- 
cerned, she might still be playing it. Re- 
cently she appeared in “Lucrece.” Her 
next show is Sidney Howard’s “Alien 
Corn,” which has a small midwest univer- 
sity for its locale. 

She has not appeared on the screen and 
has no such intention. Her advice to would- 
be actresses, or actors, is that they should 
go into the theater if they feel they can’t 
possibly live otherwise. 
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Ox-Yokes and Art 


==HEY didn’t talk much 
about “Art” in the “good 
old days” one hundred 
and fifty years ago. They 
were too busy producing it. 
Those vigorous, plain-living 
men and women of ox-cart 
times never heard of “Art 
Appreciation.” But individu- 
ally and collectively they had good 
taste and an instinct for beauty which 
simply has not been born in later gen- 
erations. The evidence of this remains 
in many old New England villages 
which have so far escaped the greed 
and pollution of the machine age: the 
stately white church, the broad main 
street lined with elms, the gracious 
white homes with yards enclosed by 
white picket fences—everything white. 
In the museums one can examine the 
implements and equipment of farm 
and home. Many of these things were 
manufactured by their original owners, 
for every homestead of any preten- 
sions was both farm and factory, pos- 
sessing crude though adequate means 
for producing tools, wagons, sleds, 
hardware, and woven goods. 


In a Berkshire farm that I recently 
visited, the long plank bench still 
stands under the shop windows. The 
primitive augers, chisels, and mallets 
are in their original places along the 
wall. Here the craftsman farmer might 
have been seen fashioning a new ox- 
yoke from a well-seasoned log of ash. 
The old one lay at his feet. The new 
one must be better in certain particu- 
lars, a bit heavier in the center per- 
haps, for the sake of “hang,” the 
curved ends a trifle lighter to reduce 
the weight, a bit more spread of the 
neck bows where they pass through 
the timber. The ring through which 
the pole passes will be smaller this 
time—too much “play” in the old one. 
Then there is the matter of looks. 





a bit of “fancy 





There is a clumsiness about that heavy 
center. The draw-shave will correct 
that with a more graceful shaping 
underneath. Still more tapering of the 
neck ends and a rounding of the sharp 
edges will give the timber a neater 
trim. Then as a last refining touch our 
craftsman chamfers the two top edges 
over the ring. Now it is done. What 
will the boys think of it? They will 
gather around to examine that new 
yoke, pass rough hands over it ap- 
praisingly, stand back and “eye” it 
critically. It is a work of art. Its 
maker is a creative artist. The neigh- 
bors are art critics. But they don’t 
know it. None of them ever gave a 
thought to Art. 
- 

Behind the carpenter shop of this 
Berkshire farm is a small shed with a 
brick chimney. Within stands a brick 
forge, the ashes of the last heat still 
lying undisturbed. A rusty anvil rests 
upon an oak block set in the ground. 
The bellows is gone. So are the tools, 
but a few horse shoes and 
iron scraps litter the floor. 
In this primitive black- 
smith shop horses and 
oxen were shod, iron run- 
ners made for the sleds, 
king-pins for the wag- 
ons, and tools for the 
garden. During spare 
hours on winter days 4% 
the blacksmith (the \ Mm 
farmer himself) did Te, 





work” in his little shop. It 
may have been a toaster, like 
the specimen illustrated. Quite 
a neat job that, not to be hur- 
ried nor jammed through. Be- 
tween times it was hidden 
away behind the old plow- 
shares in the corner. While it 
was on the forge, the smithy 
door was closed. The smith was not to 
be surprised at this particular task. 
The little woman must not see this 
piece unti] Christmas morning, not 
until it is set out on the hearth before 
the breakfast fire! An ingenious de- 
vice—when one side is done, the holder 
swings around and presents the other 
face to the heat. Each slice of home- 
made bread will bear the brand of those 
handmade spirals and spikes. “What 
beautiful toast,” everyone will exclaim! 
* 

A tumbling mountain brook rushes 
under an iron bridge 
in the very center of 
the little Berkshire 
village which is my 
summer home. An old 
road, now a mere 
trail, follows the bor- 
der of this erratic 
current for half a 
mile or so down the 
valley and then loses 
itself entirely. (over) 
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Wandering along that ancient high- 
way one comes upon many a ghost of 
forgotten days. Here at the water’s 
edge are the stone underpinnings of a 
primitive mill. Perhaps it was the old 
comb factory. Across the road are 
crumbling foundations of mill-workers’ 
homes. A hundred feet below, the 
rotted timbers of a mill race still hold 
in place the iron bearings of a giant 
water-wheel. Farther down a few sag- 
ging beams continue to straddle the 
stream which once set great stones 
whirling upon each other to grind na- 
tive corn between their crushing sur- 
faces. 

These grinding surfaces were pre- 
pared for their work by chiseling 
grooves in a sort of corrugated pat- 
tern, which had occasionally to be 
renewed as the stone wore away. To 
separate the stones for this sharpening 
operation a stout oaken crane was 
permanently installed where its arm 
could swing over the grinders and 
raise the upper stone. 

The crane from this ghost of a grist 
mill was lying upon the floor timbers 
in nearly perfect condition when I dis- 
covered the ruin several years ago. By 
some miracle it had survived even the 
imperishable grindstones, which were 
nowhere to be found. That crane was 
laboriously transported to the protec- 
tion of my own roof. Some day it may 
find a suitable niche in an art museum. 

How astonished would that old-time 
carpenter be if he could look down 
from the craftsmen’s paradise and see 
such a fuss being made over a mere 
machine for hoisting grinding stones. 
I can hear him exclaim, “What, that 
old crane in an art museum! What is 
there of art in that? That is nothing 
but a work-a-day contrivance, made 
strong and suitable for its task. 
Beauty? Well, I didn’t exactly try to 
prettify the thing, though I did want 
it to have a right smart look.” 


Every student in high school ought 
to receive some kind of craft training, 
ought to learn to use his hands. Any- 
one who goes through life without 
knowing the joy and satisfaction of 
creating some useful and beautiful 
thing with the hands misses a good 
deal. Our hands separate us from the 
animals. Without them we would be no 
better than the horse and dog. The 
only reason men can get along at all 
today without hand skill is that they 
are able to hire others to do their hand 
work for them. But is it right to con- 
demn our hands to a life of useless- 
ness? Think of all the marvelous 
things human hands can be made to 
do. What of your own hands? Shall 
you limit them to such elementary 
tasks as tying shoe laces, turning door 
knobs, patting dogs, hailing taxicabs, 
and shooing away mosquitoes? 


Send your hands to school. Put them 
in one of the craft classes. There they 
will learn by feeling, what neither 
books nor art museums can teach. Here 
is the strait gate to art appreciation. 


Scholastic 
Art Competition 


It won’t be long now. You high 
school artists will soon be mailing your 
entries to Pittsburgh. Don’t be left out 
of this contest. You may win a prize. 
That would be pleasant. But suppose 
you don’t! Well, you will have profited 
anyway. It’s a good thing for us to 
enter these contests. It puts us on our 
mettle, stirs us up, gets the best out of 
us. 

Be sure to send only original work. 
The advantage of working directly 
from nature and objects cannot be too 
strongly urged. With pencil, pen, 
brush, charcoal, or any other medium, 
it is better to sketch the garage on 
Mill Street than to copy a lovely pic- 
ture of a castle on the Rhine. 








So You're Giving a Party! 


OW are you going to get out 
your invitations? No trouble 
at all for one who is linoleum- 
conscious. It is—if I dare use 

the expression—a cinch. First reduce 
the words to an irreducible minimum. 
Next make a pencil layout. If you 
want a speedy job use big fat letters 
very closely spaced; the more area 
occupied by letters the less remains to 
be cut out. Avoid a set or formal style. 
A sketchy effect is more suggestive of 
gaiety and lends itself to rapid tool 
work, If you have white linoleuam— 
and you should—the penciled letters, 
drawn with a soft lead, can be offset 
to the block. Lay the block (scraped 
smooth with a razor blade) down upon 
the pencil drawing. Fold the edges of 
the paper tightlv over the edges of the 
block and paste them down on the 
back of the linoleum. Turn the block 
over and rub the back of the paper 
hard with the bowl of a spoon or a 
knife handle. The pencil lines will 
“offset” onto the block, the letters in 
reverse. If you have a press, offsetting 
is easier. Simply lay the linoleum down 
on the drawing and put under the 
press. 

Some may prefer to ink the letters 
after first laying them out in pencil. 
This is really the safer thing to do. In 
this case the ink drawing is offset after 
saturating the paper with household 
ammonia. Wet the paper on the back. 
Blot off the surplus liquid. Then offset 
by one of the two methods described 
above. 

After laying out the design for my 
New Year’s invitation (reproduced a 
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trifle smaller than the original), I 
turned the job over to my son for 
engraving and printing. He did the 
cutting with a U-shaped tool which 
made a cut about 1/16th of an inch 
wide. It took him an hour and a half. 
Twenty prints were made on the press 
in a half hour. It would take longer 
if the prints were to be made by 
rubbing. 

The printing was done in black and 
three shades of green, a blue green 
(dark), a vellow green (lighter), and 
a still lighter yellow green. These col- 
ors show in the reproduction as tones 
of gray. The block was printed on 
Japanese paper with a half-inch mar- 
gin all around. 
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are recommended to those desiring to obtain the finest effects. 

For all Crayon. or Water Color projects, and especially to 
those entering the Scholastic Competition for Binney & Smith 
Co. Awards for Decorative Design, our booklet “Ideas” is of 
great value. It describes the application of those mediums in 
creating manv artistic effects. “Ideas” will be mailed to any 
student, upon request accompanied by flap from a box of 
Crayola Colored Crayons, or label from an Artista Tempera 
Jar. Send for your copy today. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO, “ FAST 22ND STREET 


NEW YORK 
LEATHERCRAFT SUPPLIES 


Everything which the craftsman can possibly need in his 
work. Send for free illustrated price list and sample card 
of Graton & Knight quality leathers and all accessories. 
Leathercraft instruction book together with supplement 
may be had for 50 cents. 


is every field of endeavor certain individuals, organiza- 
tions, or products stand out prominently as leaders. In the 
development of Crayons and Water Colors to the highest 
quality Binney & Smith Co., with their Gold Medal Products, 
has led all others. Crayola Colored Crayons, Artista Water 
Colors and Artista Tempera Colors are acclaimed by the 
foremost authorities on Art and Decorative Design. They 
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LEATHERCRAFT STUDIOS Theodore Roosevelt was born a_ very 
Dept. W-32 weak child especially up to the age of 
CRATER 6 Sons Soman twelve years old. Even though gifted with 





this handicap he became a great leader 
(Beatrice Rapalje Tripp, West High 
School, Rochester, N. Y.) 

* * * 


Your Children 


WILL LOVE "SPINACH" AFTER READING 


SUS ae 


FOR THE HUNGRY 
By ‘‘Happy’’ Goldsmith 


First degree murder is a killing in which 
the victim dies. Second degree murder is 
an attempt at murder but the victim does 
not die. (Francis W. Beedon, Muskegon, 
Senior High School, Muskegon, Mich.) 

* * * 





In the enjoyment of these 
“Remarks,” children will be- 
come eager for milk, fresh leafy 
vegetables, and fruit. This 
book endorsed by leading edu- 
cators. 


LACIER NATIONAL PARK is the place to 

go this summer. SCHOLASTIC is organ- 
izing a party of high school students to go up 
there where shining mountains, glacial lakes, 
and primitive wild life do things to you. 
Simply to look at the glaciers, to see a moun- 
tain goat perched on a cliff edge, or to breathe 
the air of the mountain flowers is enough of 
a thrill for most, but for you young madcaps 
there are also cowboy guides, Blackfeet Indi- 
ans, boating, riding, sports, games, and ad- 
ventures, 


Coming and going, the party will see the 
nation’s “‘zone of plenty’ along the path of 


Diana is the goddess of wisdom and 
womanly vultures. (Mae Miller, Wichita 
Falls, Texas.) 5» «x «x 

Life and death, now and forever, one 
and inseparable. (Emma L. Howard, Shen- 
andoah Junior High School, Shenandoah, 
Iowa.) * * * 


Send 75 cents (No Cover 
Charge) and this valuable 
book will be sent Postpaid. 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY 
87 West 44th St., New York 





Letter applying for a job, written by a 











Reduction on quantity 2 
orders. Many fine ring: — 
shown in our new catalog. 3580 
C. K. GROUSE CO., 212 Bruce Ave., N. Attleboro, Mass. 
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models—Also coachmen, footmen and 
harness. FREE—Illustrated folder on re- 
quest. SPECIAL prices to high school 
students. 

BROWN & BLANCHARD—Dept. “P” 
4142 Cass Ave. Detroit, Mich. 





student in an English composition class. 
(Ruth M. Rhodes, Yonkers, N. Y.) 

The Corliss Paper Co. 

New York, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. President: 

I will be at your service to-morrow 
morning. I graduated from grammar school 
with high marks. I guess they were nearly 
as high as your marks when you graduated. 
I will fill the application blank to-morrow. 

Yours very truly, 
* * * 

Poison is something that, if taken, will 
kill you in time. (Elva Kelhi, High School, 
DeKalb Junction, St. Lawrence County, 
BY.) 


the Great Northern Railway’s famous Empire 
Builder. Here in the wheat belt, the timber 
country, and the lake lands are scenes where 
history was made, and where it is in the 
making. 

You can begin to plan right now on making 
yourself one of this high school student party 
if you want to have the time of your life. Of 
course, it will be a glorious lesson in geogra- 
phy and history, too, but the main thing to 
consider is the fun you'll have. Set your 
heart on it. We'll tell you more later. 


For more information immediately, address 
SCHOLASTIC TOUR 
to Glacier (National Park 


155 East 44th Street New York, N. Y. 
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Some Biting Remarks SCHOOL CAFETERIA 


About You and the Food 


You Eat 


By “HAPPY” GOLDSMITH 


FLAVORED WITH THE AUTHOR'S OWN ILLUSTRATIONS 


OW distinctly I remember those 
days when I used to have to remain 
after school at least two afternoons 
each week. Not, of course, that it was in 
any way my fault. The trouble was, my 
teachers didn’t understand me. You could 
have seen by looking at my monthly, re- 
port cards that they didn’t understand me. 

Suppose one Wt your teachers who, you 
feel, does not appreciate your fine points, 
should ask..you to guess approximately 
how many living cells you have in your 
body. I wonder whether you appreciate 
yourself, sufficiently to guess that you have 
as niariy as three hundred million. Well, if 
you did, it would be a tidiculous under- 
estimate. 

If you guessed—this time you must not 
only hold your breath but close your eyes 
and hang onto something, for we are about 
to go up beyond the bounds of all human 
imagination—if you guessed that at this 
moment your body is composed of as many 
as three trillion (that’s what I said, 3,000,- 
000,000,000) living cells, then you would be 
within at least a few hundred million of 
the actual number that you do have. 

Think of it, three trillion living cells! 
That’s the trouble, you can’t think of it! 

Any time that your teachers ask you 
to memorize the two hundred ten bones 
in the human body or the kings of Eng- 
land or anything else, my advice to you is 
to learn them cheerfully and just to be 
thankful that they haven’t asked you to 
learn the individual names of your three 
trillion cells! 

I guess the only reason they don’t ask 
you to is because no scientist has ever 
been able to think of three trillion dif- 
ferent names. There aren’t three trillion 
words in the entire English language. You 
may think -there are at times, but there 
aren’t. There aren’t three trillion words in 
all the languages in all the countries on 
the face of this earth. Well, no wonder 
no words can properly describe how won- 
derful you are! No wonder your teachers 
ahd your parents don’t appreciate you! 
You don’t appreciate yourself! 
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And to make matters even more com- 
plicated, there are almost as many dif- 
ferent kinds of cells in your body as there 
are different kinds of students in your 
school. 

By that I mean, if you are a normal, 
up-and-coming young man or young wom- 
an, you have some cells in your body that 
contain enough fat to make approximately 
seven cakes of soap. (The next time any- 
one tells you that you don’t amount to 
much, just remind your friend about those 
seven cakes of soap. Think of all the suds 
you could make if you really wanted to!) 

You have other cells that contain 
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iéture of a young man who had tt 
stay_after school and count his cells 


enough lime so that, if that lime could be 
properly mixed, you would have enough 
whitewash to paint some of the lines on 
a basket-ball court. 

You have other cells that contain enough 
iron to make a medium-sized nail. 

You have cells that contain enough phos- 
phorus to make the tips of twenty-two 
hundred matches. 

You have cells that contain enough mag- 
nesia for a dose of magnesia. (Off-hand 
I should think that anyone who has twen- 
ty-two hundred matches inside him would 
need a dose of magnesia.) 

You have cells that contain enough 
potassium to explode a toy cannon. (Per- 
sonaily I hope that my matches are not 
‘tored near my potassium.) 

You have other cells that contain a 
small amount of sulphur, more that con- 
tain an unbelievably small amount of 
iodine, and still more that contain a small 
amount of copper. 

That is only approximately what you 

are made of. If you added to 
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the list a few more articles, 
such as cameras, fountain 
pens, and toothbrushes, you 
would have enough stock to 
open up a first-class drug 
store. 

Which brings us around to 
some very natural questions: 
Where in the world did all of 
your chemicals come from? 


LIME 











‘This 3 1s . olf you vu and 1 


leok te a chemist ~ ~ 


Where did you get the lime 
and the iron that you are sup- 
posed to have inside you? 








Where did you get the two-hundred ten 
bones that science claims you have? If you 
have a mirror handy, take a good leok at 
yourself. Where did you get all of that 
skin that you see? Look! You are simply 
covered with skin! 

That body that you see in your mirror 
—whether it is worth much or not—is ab- 
solutely nothing but a chemical composi- 
tion of the foods that you have been select- 
ing for your meals from day to day. 
Parts of your arm were once a part of 
a field of waving grain. While it isn’t 
very romantic to think about it, other 
parts of your arm were once a part of a 
potato. In short, almost every crumb you 
have ever swallowed has contributed some- 
thing, either good or bad, to some part of 
your body. You are what you eat. And 
there is no one food on the face of this 
earth that contains all of the chemicals 
that the cells of your body absolutely must 
have from day to day. The only way you 
can possibly feed your cells the proper 
combination of chemicals is to enjoy plenty 
of fresh fruits, plenty of leafy vegetables, 
and plenty of milk and dairy products, 
along with the foods most of us already 
enjoy. 

Well, if that’s all there is to art of 
eating, why don’t more of us sit up and 
take notice? 

Why is it that when, in a certain school 
not long ago, we asked the students to 
put down on paper what they had eaten 
for lunch on the preceding day, they gave 
such lists as they did? One student con- 
fessed to: 

One ham sandwich. ° 
One chocolate soda. 
One peanut bar. 
(No dessert.) 

A second student, perhaps just as 

bright as you and I, confessed to this: 
One ham sandwich. 
One sarsaparilla soda. 
One order of mashed potatoes, with 
gravy. 
One small piece of chocolate cake. 
One piece of apple pie. 

To this list the student added, 
I slept well that night.” 

Now then, those are only two of dozens 
of similar confessions. 

I wonder whether any of the students 
in your school ever choose lunches that are 
as ridiculous. I wonder whether you ever 
do. And if you do, why do you? Why do 
we so often go around with long faces 
because the public doesn’t appreciate how 
wonderful we are, while all the time we 
are deliberately neglecting ourselves? 

From Goldsmith’s “Some Biting Re- 
marks,” copyright 1931, by A. 8. Barnes 
and Company, Inc. 


“P.S.: 
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Write this author’s name with a quotation 
from her works. Tell what book it is in and why 
you chose it. Mail to Quotations Contest, Scho- 
lastic, 155 East 44th Street, New York, N. Y., 
before February 5, 1933. The quotation with the 
best reason wins five Modern Library books. 


Results of December 3rd Contest 


My Antonia was the most popular source for 
quotations from Willa Cather, whose picture ap- 
peared here December 3rd. But the winning 
entry, which we lack space te quote, was from 
A Lost Lady. It was submitted by Miss Kath- 
erine McCarthy, Box 514, Colerain Pike, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. She attends Our Lady of Mercy 
High School. Honorable mention was deserved 
by Margaret Wehrheim, Alvernia H. S., Chicago, 
Ill.; Edna L. Hakim, Danbury (Conn.) H. S.; 
Dorothy O’Reilly, Academy of Sacred Heart, 
Fall River, Mass.; Clinton Young, Waite H. S., 
Toledo, O.; and .Henrietta Keller, Santa Maria 
in Ripa H. S., St. Louis, Mo. 


DASH-HOUND CONTEST 


See October 8th issue for rules and 
prizes. Back copies of Scholastic may be 
obtained at regular rates from Scholastic, 
Wabash Bldg., Pittsburgh, Penna. 

All missing words in this paragraph ap- 
peared in the December 17th issue. Con- 
testants are requested to list the missing 
words in a column, in the order in which 
they should appear in the paragraph. 


CONTEST No. 8 
L is the 
most important feature of the labor union’s 
tactics to improve workers’ conditions. The 
unions’ bargaining strength depends upon 








the use of two WeapONS: the .......c.c.ccc.cscecrere 
BNE GS oscecesescocsnseecsncsssesese A shop in which 
RAN cxccassosshvastasacs men are employed is called 
Me aasiissesanbisestsnactes ” shop. A popular weapon 
by which employers sought to break unions 
WRB TE osiccscsscncics cacecsoctass ” contract, which 


was recently declared illegal by an act of 
jcttbesckeesxcesteonsisstots Two other forms of labor 
organization are the “ 











and 

2. The League of Nations Council turned 
the dispute over to the 
League Of Nations ..........s.cscseseeee » where the 


nations, who wished to 
see Japan checked, deadlocked with the 
owers, who tacitly side with 
Japan. Then the affair was given to the 
CORRIRIUEOE GE ciccscccesssccsecesseniss » which in turn 
GURRETEEE 8 anccceccssseccasesstesseece commission,” 
EID Sissi ccccssidutoxaciastinene DE TRE cmncenain 
represented. 

3. In a poll of 128,882 women, ......s-seeeeeee 
received the most 
votes as one of twelve women who have 
made the greatest contribution to Ameri- 
can progress in the last .........sss0 years. 

4. The Eighteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution of the U. S. A. went into 





Oeeeeeeeecceeccesscooess 





€ffect on the ........00 OO OE ss ccsscnsssceonsisceesesases ’ 
1920. 





Flint and Fire 


(Continued from page 14) 

I'd thought of cutting my throat like 
Uncle Lish, but that’d make ’Niram and 
Ev’leen Ann feel so—to think why I’d 
done it; they’d never take the comfort 
they’d ought in bein’ married; so that 
won’t do. There’s only one thing to do. I 
guess you'll have to take care of me till 
the Lord calls me. Maybe I won’t last so 
long as the doctor thinks.” 

When she finished, I felt my ears ring- 
ing in the silence. She had walked to the 
sacrificial altar with so steady a step, and 
laid upon it her precious all with so gallant 
a front of quiet resolution, that for an in- 
stant I failed to take in the sublimity of 
her self-immolation. Mrs. Purdon asking 
for charity! And asking the one woman 
who had most reason to refuse it to her. 

Paul looked at me miserably, the craven 
desire to escape a scene written all over 
him. “Wouldn’t we better be going, Mrs. 
Purdon?” I said uneasily. I had not ven- 
tured to look at the woman in the door- 
way. 

Mrs. Purdon motioned me to remain, 
with an imperious gesture whose fierceness 
showed the tumult underlying her brave 
front. “No; I want you should stay. I 
want you should hear what I say, so’s you 
can tell folks, if you have to. Now, look 
here, Emma,” she went on to the other, 
still obstinately silent; “you must look at it 
the way ’tis. We’re neither of us any good 
to anybody, the way we are—and I’m 
dreadfully in the way of the only two folks 
we care a pin about—either of us. You’ve 
got plenty to do with, and nothing to 
spend it on. I can’t get myself out of their 
way by dying without going against what’s 
Scripture and proper, but——” Her steely 
calm broke. She burst out in a screaming 
hysterical voice: “You’ve just got to, 
Emma Hulett! You’ve just got to! If you 
don’t, I won’t never go back to ’Niram’s 
house! I’ll lie in the ditch by the roadside 
till the poor-master comes to git me—and 
I'll tell everybody that it’s because my 
own twin sister, with a house and a farm 
and money in the bank, turned me out to 
starve——” A fearful spasm cut her short. 
She lay twisted and limp, the whites of her 
eyes showing between the lids. 

“Good God, she’s gone!” cried Paul,, 
running to the bed. 

I was aware that the woman in the door- 
way had relaxed her frozen immobility 
and was between Paul and me as we 
rubbed the thin, icy hands, and forced 
brandy between the flaccid lips. We all 
three thought her dead or dying. But even 
as we fanned and rubbed, and cried out 
to one another to open the windows and 
to bring water, the blue lips moved to a 
ghostly whisper: “Em, listen ” The old 
woman went back to the nickname of their 
common youth. “Em—your Ev’leen Ann— 
tried to drown herself—in the Mill Brook 
last night . . . That’s what decided me— 
to——” And then we were plunged into 
another desperate struggle with Death for 
the possession of the battered old habita- 
tion of the dauntless soul before us. 

“Isn’t there any hot water in the house?” 
cried Paul, and “Yes, yes; a tea-kettle on 
the stove!” answered the woman who la- 
bored with us. I stole a look at Emma 

(Concluded on next page) 
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ET’S take a little inventory of big- 
time sport in order to start out 1933 
knowing just where we left off in 

1932. There is only enough space to hit the 
high spots. If you want your football team 
mentioned, please have it defeat Notre 
Dame. 

THE OLYMPICS—Leading star of the 
Olympics was Eddie Tolan, sprinter, 
among the men; and Mildred Babe Di- 
drikson among the women. The Japanese 
team made a runaway of the men’s swim- 
ming races with two 14-year-old boys 
turning in record-breaking performances. 
The University of California crew ran 
away with the Olympic rowing as well as 
the Poughkeepsie regatta. Among others 
who figured prominently in the Olympics 
were: Bill Carr, Eleanor Holm, Ben East- 
man, Shuhei Nishida, Pat O’Callaghan, 
Jack Shea, Sonja Henie, Carlos Zabala, 
Leo Sexton, James Bausch, Edward Gor- 
don, Bill Miller, George Saling, Lauri 
Lehtinen, and Ralph Hill. 

TENNIS—Ellsworth Vines established 
himself beyond question as the best player 
on the courts of any country when he 
defeated the great. Cochet. France re- 
tained the Davis Cup. 

GOLF—No golfer has ever equalled 
Bobby Jones’s record of winning the four 
major international events in one season, 
but Gene Sarazen came closest to doing 
it in 1932 by winning two of them—the 
British open and the U. S. open. Mrs. 
Glenna Collett Vare was finally dethroned 
as women’s champion by Miss Virginia 
Van Wie. 

BASEBALL—The New York Yankees 
with Babe Ruth, Lou Gehrig, and a sup- 
porting cast of fence-busters of almost 
equal power, returned to their position of 
rulers of the baseball world, defeating the 
Chicago Cubs four straight. 

BOXING—Since Gene Tunney retired 
with the heavyweight championship in his 
possession, big-time boxing has been in a 
dizzy condition. Present heavyweight 
champion, so-called, is Jack Sharkey, but 
his right to the title is loudly disputed 
because he won it on a questionable de- 
cision over Max Schmeling of Germany. 

BASKETBALL—The charges in the 
rules and the consequent revolt on the 
part of many school associations and 
leagues that refuse to play “the new 
rules,” gave this most popular of al] games 
some new speed, but whether or not this 
advantage outweighs the advantages at- 
tending the old rules has yet to be decided, 
for the season is young. Suffice to say, 
there is considerable difference of opinion. 
The changes in the girl’s rules are pretty 
generally welcome. 

FOOTBALL—Best team in the country, 
Southern California; best in the East, 
Colgate; best in the near-East, Pittsburgh; 
best in the Middle-West, Michigan; best 
in Missouri Valley, Nebraska; best in the 
south, Tennessee, Alabama Poly, and 
Louisiana State; best in the southwest, 
Texas Christian; best in the Rocky Moun- 
tains, Utah. 
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"SCHOLASTIC SCHOOL AND™ 
COLLEGE DIRECTORY 


Information regarding any type of school 
in which you may be interested will be 
gladly given. Catalogs of schools and 
colleges advertising in Scholastic are free 
on request. Address inquiries to: Scho- 
lastic School and ee > ahaa tis 
East 44th Street, New 

writing schools direct Ry iden 
Scholastic.) 








COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


Liberal Arts—Law— 
Commerce — Music— Art 

—High School. Day and 

UN —— Evening. 6000 student 


body. Placement Bureau. 
Desirable ey any Accommodations. Ath- 
letics, etc. For free Bulletin, address President, 
Dept. S. C., 1010 Webster Ave., Chicago, III. 




















Gulf-Park College 


as = Fully accredited Junior College for girls. 4 
Ly school, 2 


y Music, Art, 
Outdoor sports all year. Riding. Catalog. 
ss. 








SCHOOLS, INC. 
Rock Creek Park Estates. Box 8S, Washington, D. C. 


tories. Campus. Catalog. 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Offers a rich opportunity for properly qualified 
students who desire to work for baccalaureate 
or advanced degrees. Courses leading to ap- 
propriate degrees are offered in the general 
fields of Liberal Arts, B istration 
Practical Arts, Music, — Law, Medi- 
cine, Education, Physical Education, Religious 
Education and Social Service. Special — 
tive catalogues are available for further details 
Address: 

THE PRESIDENT’S OFFICE 
688 BOYLSTON STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


TECHNICAL 


NEW MEXICO SCHOOL OF MINES 
SOCORRO, NEW MEXICO 


eee four-year college engineering courses in Mining, 
Metallurgy, Mining Geology, Petroleum Geology, and 





i i i 








a ee 








ew ildi excellent equipment. Strong 
— rr preparatory subjects offered. Near 
al and coal mining districts. a ogg and ., 
a, Tuition, dormitory ra’ and other 
unusually low. Delightfully 1 mild Wend healthful yy 
Catalog on request. 
Registrar, Box P-6, » New Mexico 


FINE AND APPLIED ART 
PRATT INSTITUTE 


School Z Fine and — Arts 
coklyn, New Y 

Pictorial” Tilustration, y~ 

Design, Fashion Illustration, In- 

terior pa. Industrial De- 

oo, eacher Training, Architec- 














ural Construction, Architecture. 
38 Studios. no Instructors. 46th 
year. Catalog 











JAMES C. BOUDREAU, Director 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


SARGENT erscttsictes 


Of Boston University. 52nd yr. 4 years high school required. 
4-year degree course. Unusual camp Ray Catalog. 
Pref. E. Hermann, Dir., Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 


FASHION 
FASHION ACADEMY 


COSTUME DESIGN ¢ STYLING 
FOR TRADE, SCREEN «4 STAGE 
Specialized training under 
EMEL ALVIN HARTMAN 
America's foremost? style instructor & authority 
Personal analysis of each student's requirements 
Booklet 12 ¢ 16 EAST 52nd ST. at FIFTH AVE. 
New York ¢ Plaza 3-1844-5 ¢ Paris 
































Flint and Fire 


(Continued from preceeding page) 


Hulett’s face as she bent over the sister 
she had not seen in thirty years, and I 
knew that Mrs. Purdon’s battle was won. 

When Paul returned with the tea-kettle, 
and a hot-water bottle had been filled, the 
owner of the house straightened herself, 
assumed her rightful position as mistress 
of the situation, and began to issue com- 
mands. “You git right in the automobile, 
and go git the doctor,” she told Paul. 
“That'll be the quickest. She’s better now, 
and your wife and I can keep her goin’ till 
the doctor gits here.” 

As Paul left the room she snatched 
something white from a bureau-drawer, 
stripped the worn, patched old cotton 
nightgown from the skeleton-like body, 
handling the invalid with a strong, sure 
touch, slipped on a soft, wooly outing flan- 
nel wrapper. Mrs. Purdon opened her eyes 
very slightly and looked down at the new 
garment which clad her. She had that mo- 
ment turned back from the door of death, 
but her first breath was used to set the 
scene for a return to a decent decorum. 


“You're still a great hand for rick-rack 
work, Em, I see,” she murmured in a faint 
whisper. “Do you remember how surprised 
Aunt Su was when you made up a pat- 
tern?” 

“Well, I hadn’t thought of it for quite 
some time,” returned Miss Hulett, in ex- 
actly the same tone of everyday remark. 
As she spoke she slipped her arm under 
the other’s head and poked the pillow up 
to a more comfortable shape. “Now you 
lay perfectly still,” she commanded in the 
hectoring tone of the born nurse; “I’m 
goin’ to run down and make you up a 
good hot cup of sassafras tea.” 

I followed her down into the kitchen 
and was met by the same refusal to be 
melodramatic which I had encountered in 
Ev’leen Ann. I was most anxious to know 
what version of my extraordinary morn- 
ing I was to give out to the world, but 
hung silent, positively abashed by the cool 
casualness of the other women as she 
mixed her brew. Finally, “Shall I tell 
*Niram—What shall I say to Ev’leen 
Ann? If anybody asks me——” I brought 
out with clumsy hesitation. 

* At the realization that her reserve and 
family pride were wholly at the mercy of 
any report I might choose to give, even my 
iron hostess faltered. She stopped short in 
the middle of the floor, looked at me si- 
lently, piteously, and found no word. 

I hastened to assure her. “Suppose I 
just say that you were rather lonely here; 
now that Ev’leen Ann has left you, and 
that you thought it would be nice to have 
your sister come to stay with you, so that 
*Niram and Ev’leen Ann can be married?” 

Emma Hulett breathed again. She 
walked toward the stairs with the steam- 
ing cup in her hand. Over her shoulder she 
remarked, “Well, yes, ma’am; that would 
be as good a way to put it as any, I 
guess.” 

* * * 

*Niram and Ev’leen Ann were standing 
up to be married. They looked very stiff 
and self-conscious and Ev’leen Ann was 
very pale. ’Niram’s big hands, bent in the 
crook of a man who handleg tools, hung 
down by his new black trousers. Ev’leen 
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Ann’s strong fingers stood out stiffly from 
one another. They looked hard at the min- 
ister and repeated after him in low and 
meaningless tones the solemn and touch- 
ing words of the marriage service. Back 
of them stood the wedding company, in 
freshly washed and ironed white dresses, 
new straw hats, and black suits smelling 
of camphor. In the background, among the 
other elders, stood Paul and Horace and I 
—my husband and I hand in hand; Horace 
twiddling the black ribbon which holds his 
watch, and looking bored. 

“Whom God hath joined together——” 
said the minister, and the room held its 
breath—the old with a wonder upon their 
life-scarred faces, the young half fright- 
ened to feel the stir of the great wings 
soaring so near them. 

Then it was all over. ’Niram and Ev’leen 
Ann were married, and the rest of us were 
bustling about to serve the hot biscuit and 
coffee and chicken salad, and to dish up 
the ice-cream. Afterward there were no 
citified refinements of cramming rice down 
the necks of the departing pair or tying 
placards to the carriage in which they 
went away. Some of the men went out to 
the barn and hitched up for ’Niram, and 
we all went down to the gate to see them 
drive off. They might have been going for 
one of their Sunday afternoon “buggy- 
rides” except for the wet eyes of the fool- 
ish women and girls who stood waving 
their hands in answer to the flutter of 
Ev’leen Ann’s handkerchief as the car- 
riage went down the hill. 

We had nothing to say to one another 
after they left, and began soberly to dis- 
perse to our respective vehicles. But as I 
was getting into our car a new thought 
suddenly struck me. 

“Why,” I cried, “I never thought of it 
before! However in the world did old 
Mrs. Purdon know about Ev’leen Ann— 
that night?” 

Horace was pulling at the door, which 
was badly adjusted and shut hard. He 
closed it with a vicious slam. “I told her,” 
he said crossly. 





Reprinted from “Hillsboro People,” by 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher, by permission of 
Henry Holt and Company, publishers. 
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COLLEGE SERVICE 
155 East 44th Street, New York City 


Please send at no expense to me catalogs 
of the institutions checked: 


(CO Baenel Studio of Expression 

0 Bliss Electrical School 

0 Boston University 

( DePaul University 

(0 Edgewood Park Junior College 

0 Fashion Academy 

OD Franklin Institute 

00 Gulf Park College 

( Lewis Hotel Training School 

0 Marjorie Webster Schools 

(0 Minneapolis School of Art 

(0 New Mexico School of Mines 

OD Pratt Institute 

OO R. C. A. Institutes, Inc. 

( Sargent School of Physical Education 
(0 School of Nursing (Univ. of Rochester) 
( Stammerers’ Guild 
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JANUARY 21, 1933 


Semester Review Tests for English Classes 


By MONICA D. RYAN 
Instructor in English, Bay Ridge High School, Brooklyn, New York 


Note to Teachers: 


It is suggested that teachers weigh the points 
in each test according to their own scale of 
values. The tests here given total 100 points, but 
teachers who have spent more time on some arti- 
cles than on others may wish to accord questions 
on those articles more credit. 


Term-End Short Answer Test for English and 
Literature Classes 


I. Matching Test 20 points 

(Fill the blanks in Column [ by inserting the 
letter corresponding to the answer in Column II 
which you deem correct.) 


Column 1! 


ad Galsworthy 
rnest Weekly 
Elinor Wylie 
Glenn Hughes 
Lincoln Steffens 
Ruth Suckow 
Wilson Follett 
Christopher Morley 
Hendrik Van Loon 
. Max Herzberg 
~— 11. Padraic Colum 
a — Bakeless 

avid McCord 
—— qos Lee Latham 


! 
POP NAMP eps 


| 
3 


siamese gar Valentine Smith 
_.—. 16. Julia Peterkin 
~.— 17. Mary Ellen Chase 


——~. 18. Dorothy Canfield Fisher 
_.- 19. Carl Holliday 
——.. 20. Hamlin Garland 


Column Il 


. William Bacon’s Man 


a 
America the Most Fortunate of All 
What the President Reads 
Frank Buck Who Brings ’Em Back Alive 
A Sad Affair 
. Babbitt’s Boy 
Walter Scott and the English Language 
An Old Woman of the Roads 
The President Is Shaved 
A Red Carpet for Shelley 
Midwestern Primitive 
. If Germany Had Won 
Blue Teapot 
On Writing a One-Act Play 
H.T.P.—Dean of Dramatic Critics 
In the Heart of Old New Orleans 
Proudful Fellow 
Substance of Things Hoped For 
Flint and Fire 
Maine’s Gift to America 
The New England Tradition 
. When They Sang Their Politics 


. Multiple Choice Test 15 points 
(Select the phrase which best completes the 

statement. Place the letter corresponding to it 

in the blank provided.) 

—- 1.“A Sad Affair” is the story of (a) a 
crisis in young Jolyon Forsyte’s school 
life; (b) his first love affair; (c) the 
money-lending system in England. 

—_... 2. John Galsworthy’s method is (a) to let 
characters and the class they represent 
betray themselves by their own actions 
and statements; (b) like George Eliot, to 
interweave personal comment with de- 
scription and characterization; (c) to 
talk about his characters rather than to 
let them talk. 

. Sir Walter Scott will be remembered as 
one (a) of the great word-makers and 
phrase-makers of modern English; (b) of 
our great translators. 

—— 4.“Oak” is the story of (a) a man’s per- 
sistent desire that triumphed over every 
obstacle; (b) a government’s indifference 
to the interests of rural people; (c) 
Joel’s hero worship of his grandfather. 

—— 5.In “Babbitt’s Boy” William (a) leaves 
home in a huff; (b) asks his father’s 
pardon; (c) deserts his principles and 
joins the crowd. 

. “Midwestern Primitive” is the story of 
(a) life in a miner’s shanty; (b) Bert’s 
efforts to imitate the life and conditions 
of the East; (c) Eastern people who 
prove out of place in a Kansas town. 

—— 7. Frank M. Buck “brings ’em back alive” 

because (a) his religion forbids the slay- 

ing of animals; (b) he personally loves 
animals; (c) he has been engaged by 
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directors of museums and zoos to fur- 
nish live specimens. 

. “William Bacon’s Man” shows (a) the 
caliber of pioneer men and women; (b) 
the hardships of farmlife; (c) a girl’s 
struggle to escape from her father’s 
house. 


| 





um ie blue teapot is evidence of (a) a 
woman’s sense of humor and under- 
standing; (b) the lack of understanding 
between the younger generation and the 
—_ (c) the color-blindness of most 


| oy en of Things Hoped For” 
Jodey (a) refuses to lend himself to the 
deception of hiv old mother; (b) returns 
to lay his wealth before his mother and 
ask her to make her home with him; (c) 
in bathrobe and patent leather shoes, 
eating peaches from the can, watches by 
his mother’s bedside. 

—-- 11. Ut was called proudful because he was 
(a) ambitious to own his own land and 
home; (b) vain of his great strength and 
good looks; (c) boastful of his success 
in wrestling. 

——. 12. Julia Peterkin writes of the negro (a) 
as an individual with a life and beliefs 
of his own; (b) in relation to his white 
neighbors; (c) as the forgotten man. 

—— 13.“Old Walnut” is a play the scene of 
which is laid in (a) an antique shop; (b) 
an attic: (c) a ship. 

—— 14. In “Flint and Fire” the characters are 
pond “artes (b) tempestuous; (c) nig- 


cman UE my Ellen Chase pays tribute to Sarah 
Orne Jewett for (a) her sympathetic 
depiction of Maine people and country- 
side; (b) her work among the poor as a 
doctor’s daughter; (c) her interest in 
college training. 


Il. Compietion Test 40 points (2 each) 
(Fill the blanks correctly.) 

. Elinor Wylie’s last published volume is en- 
titled 
. Her friends say she had two great passions: 


~ 





nS 





w 


. Two pieces of writing which reflect her deep 
interest in a poet of another age are entitled: 
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In an amusing coiale Lincoln Steffens tells 
ow 
. To read poetry aloud is an art which can be 
cultivated sentation of any special talent 
beyond 
. The worst advice ever "given for the reading 
of poetry aloud is 
- Hendrik Van Loon admits that even today he 
knows more about the 
century than about the twentieth, 

He is a rebel ag ; 





wn 





n 





N 





9 
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Mr. Van Loon would erect a monument to 
our 
10. Writers seem to prefer the ——__ 
to other types of writing when they portray 
the American scene and American character. 
11. Padraic Colum is the poet of 
12. One of his best known poems is 





13. Ruth Suckow d depicts successfully the life of 
the midwestern 
14, Negro folk music may be considered from 
two points of view: 
15. In the spirituals the text is based on the 
; the rhythm is that of 


6. The heart of Old New Orleans is the . 
is. Joel Chandler Harris depicts the negro as a 




















18. Two well-knowg prairie poets are 


19. jg Germany Had Won” is a chapter from 
===. history of the World War. 
IV. “True False Test 10 points 
(In the blank to the left of each statement, 
write T or F according as you consider the 
statement to be true or false.) 
-—— 1. President Hoover reads only books on 
mining and engineering. 
——. 2. Dorothy Cankelt Fisher has always lived 
a narrow, confined life on a Vermont 
farm. 
Elias Lieberman would nip all youthful 
genius in the bud. 
Chicago will hold a World’s Fair this 
year. 
The eminent scientist, Dr. Pupin, loves 
etry. 
uisa May Alcott wrote to keep the 
wolf from the door. 
P. is a sociable, jolly man. 
Songs used to play an important part in 
every Presidential campaign. 
President-elect Franklin Roosevelt reads 
very little fiction. 
10. Ex-President Theodore Roosevelt took 
joy in everything he did. 
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Spelling Test 15 points 

(Words chosen from “A Word a Day” lists. 
They may be dictated for spelling or definition 
or indication of proper pronunciation.) 


(i 100 points 
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The 
Atlantic Monthly 
Announces 


THE ATLANTIC ESSAY CONTEST 
FOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 





First Prize, $25 


Second Prize, $15 Third Prize, $10 


The contest is open to all students in 
classes regularly enrolled on the At- 
lantic School List as using the Atlantic 
Monthly in courses during the 1932- 
1933 term. (Full details of conditions 
sent upon request.) 


The Atlantic Also Announces 
SPECIAL CLASSROOM RATES 
(Reduced September, 1932) 

In order that the Atlantic may be 
within the reach of the student Special 
Classroom Rates are quoted instructors 
in English on ten or more classroom 
subscriptions. (Instructors’ desk copies 


free.) 


1 month a... 25 6 months............ $1.00 
8 months......00« 50 § months............ 1.35 
4 months........0... .75 9 months...........- 1.50 


N.B.—Orders must be sent directly to 
the Atlantic by the instructor. 





THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY COMPANY 





Gentlemen: Please enter sub- 
scriptions to the Atlantic Monthly to run for 





<untniinimume tenths beginning with the ......... 
number, at special classroom rates. 











B ates ———} (Kindly check preference) 
Instructor. 

School 

City State 
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Semester Review Tests for Social Studies Classes 


By JOHN J. JENKINS 
Chairman, Social Studies Department, Bronxville (New York) High: School 


1. Where Are They? 
Locate and tell oh ten of the following have 
i Step orgs mentioned in the news dispatches 
the past five months, Geneva, Washington, 
be Paris, Albany, New York City, re 
Manchukuo, Shanhaikwan, Ottawa, Delhi, Nan- 
king, Rome, Moscow, Rio de Janeiro, Chaco, 
mp ong Teheran. 


1. Can You Match Them? 
—— a number in the parentheses to correspond 
with . me kind of government as listed below. 
taly 
Great Britain 
France 
United States 
India 
Canada 
— 
reland 
) Russia 
) Turkey 
7 Constitutional Monarchy 
Empire 
. British Dominion 
. Free State within the British Empire 
. Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
. Republic 
. British Imperial Realm 
q Republic 


ingdom 
10. pace” Republic 


Ill. How Many Spaces Can You Fill? 

a) The leading nations still on the Gold Stand- 
ard are the 
SIE atetinbectintingiii 

b) The war debts and reparations problem in- 
volves the following nations 








» and 





oat On December 15th 
viene met their obligations to 
the United States while ‘ 
nnn failed to do so. 
” The recent Ottawa Economic Conference 
united : 














and 
, into a poten- 








tial economic empire. 

e) The Ottawa Agreements will affect, among 
other things, the price of ——.........._ cattle, 
Chilean d » Danish 





an 
, German and 





American an ; 
f) The principal economic problems needing 
solution before prosperity can return are 
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4. T F It is: possible for a candidate to ob- 
tain more popular votes than his opponent and 
still lose the Presidency. 
The past election saw the greatest 
total prs vote ever cast. 

Our government is one of checks 
on balances in which the Supreme Court is the 
division to be least affected by public opinion. 

qs Representation in the lower house 
of our national government is based on the popu- 
lation of the state. The population is determined 
by the national census. 

8. T The election showed that so called 

“straw votes” are of little or no value. 

9. t. The present session of Congress is 
y_known as the “Lame Duck Session.” 





and the careful regulation of and 

g of commodity and stock 
prices is most common during periods of pros- 
perity; with depression a rapid —— ~~ __ 
takes place. 

h) During the Middle Ages, business and labor 
organizations took the form of the ——  — ~~ 
and To-day business 
takes the form of a —~...___._._..__., labor the 


i) Dr. Rugg believes that the World War 
ushered in the 

















j) Unemployment caused by increased number 
of machines and the corresponding decrease in 
available jobs is known as 
unemployment. ~ 


IV. Identify 

Below you have listed leadin 
lic life of Germany, England, France, India, 
Russia, United States, jeons and China, Relate 
the name to the proper country. Tell why each 
is an outstanding figure in the national affairs 
of his country, Von Schleicher, Roosevelt, 
Hoover, Hitler, MacDonald, Von Hindenburg, 
Herriot, Lytton, Pu Yi, Garner, Gandhi, Von 
Papen, Mussolini, Uchida, Chang Hseuh-liang, 
Stalin, Paul-Boncour. 


V. True-False 
Place a circle around T if the statement is 
correct in every detail, around F if there are 
any errors. 
1. T F Major parties frequently adopt planks 
from the I ay iow of minor parties. 
a F Corruption in local, state, and na- 
tional affairs in no new thing in the United 
States. 
3. T F “As Maine goes so goes the nation” 
proved to be an untrue statement this past presi- 
dential election. 
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SMITH-CORONA 
MANUSCRIPT AWARDS 


Appearance as well as the contents 
of manuscripts submitted to the Scho- 
lastic Awards should represent the 
entrant’s most diligent efforts. In or- 
der to encourage attention to form in 
typewritten manuscripts, the following 
prizes are offered by the L. C. Smith 
and Corona Typewriters, Inc. 

For typewritten manuscripts sub- 
mitted to the Short Story and Essay 
groups, two prizes, one for each group, 
are offered. A new portable Smith- 
Corona typewriter will be awarded one 
entrant in each of these two divisions 
for work which best meets the qualifi- 
cations of spacing, margins, neatness, 
cleanliness, uniformity, accuracy, and 
observance of the rules governing prep- 
aration of manuscripts. 

Entries in this competition should 
have “Smith-Corona” typed in the up- 





NINTH ANNUAL 


SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 
SCHOLARSHIPS—HONORS—PRIZES—CASH 


FOR CREATIVE WORK BY HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
IN ART AND LITERATURE 


In every issue, Scholastic prints one or more of the prize groups 

offered in the Scholastic Awards. For complete rules about all prizes, 

write the Scholastic Awards, Wabash Building, Pittsburgh, Penna. 

Competition closes March 15, 1933, but entries should be sent as soon 
as possible. Send for free rule book today. 


SCHOLASTIC, WABASH BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 


per right-hand corner of the first page, 
immediately below the line indicating 
whether the manuscript “is entered in 
the Essay or Short Story group. Do not 
submit duplicate manuscripts. Manu- 
scripts in the Smith-Corona competi- 
tion must be typed by the author. 


GRATON & KNIGHT 
AWARDS 


Three prizes of $50, $25, and $15, 
respectively, and ten honorable men- 
tions of $5 in leathercraft materials or 
tools selected from the Graton & Knight 
Company catalog are offered for de- 
sign applied to leather. 

Designs may be cut, tooled, stenciled, 
or dyed, or a combination of methods 
may be used. Primary consideration 
will be given to skill in applying de- 
signs to leather, whether or not the 
leather is part of a finished object. 








10. T "F The Olympic Games were original- 
ly open to Greeks alone, but are now open to 
participants from any nation of the world. 

11. F Gandhi failed in his attempt to 
secure political rights for untouchables. 

12. T F_ Chile, Gasser, Belgiym, Czechoslo- 
vakia, and Roumania have made charges i in their 
governments since October 1, 1932 

13. T Both the Arabs. and Jews, who are 
in conflict in Palestine, are of Semetic stock. 

14. T American Opinion generally holds 
that Japan, by its continued agression, has vio- 
lated the Nine Power Treaty, the Kellogg- 
Briand Peace Pact, and the ovenant of the 
League of Nations. 

15. TF European nations are far ahead of 
us in their interest in, and protection of the 
well being of the laborer. 


Vi. A Reading Test 

The following are words used in articles you 
have read. Show their relationship to one an- 
other in a historical sense either through defini- 
tion or example. 
Independent_.. Interdependent 
Socialism...... Collective Ownership 
Labor Union... Boycott 
Capitalist... Corporation 
Imperialism.__._ Extraterritoriality 
Free Trader... Protectionist 
Technocracy._.. Technological Unemployment 
Feudalism Craft Guild 
Creditor. Debtor 
Muckraker. Poltical Corruption 


POPMPe spr 


_ 





Assessing American Life 
(Concluded from page 21) 


are marrying at earlier ages. Yet house- 
holds and families are smaller, and divorce 
has increased until now one marriage in 
six ends in divorce. 

Inventions are a major force of social 
change. The mechanical inventions are 
familiar, but there are also “social inven- 
tions” with important effects, such as, for 
instance, basketball, chain stores, civil ser- 
vice, Esperanto, Rotary clubs, the one- 
step, summer camps, and community 
chests. 

We have become predominantly an urban 
people. More than half of us live within 
daily access to cities of 100,000 or more. 
The modern metropolitan community is 
practically a new social and economic en- 
tity, and a new plan of government must 
be evolved for these “super-cities.” 

Economically, the data revealed by the 
survey are not new. They correspond to 
many of the trends now widely discussed 
by the Technocracy group. They reinforce 
the conclusion that technological unemploy- 
ment is seriously increasing. Real wages 
of the working classes rose slightly be- 
tween 1900 and 1929, but have since lost 
heavily, and insecurity is enhanced. Aver- 
age earnings of adult male employees have 
never exceeded $1,560 a year. 

The committee concludes that a new type 
of planning is urgently required, including 
not only the economic field, but the gov- 
ernmental and many others. The alterna- 
tive to this is a continuation of the policy 
of “drift” which is all too likely to end in 
some sort of violent change.: The commit- 
tee believes that social intelligence has not 
yet been given full opportunity for con- 
structive action. But it feels that “it would 
be highly negligent to gloss over the stark 
and bitter realities of the social situation, 
and to ignore its imminent perils.” 
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A. F. of L. for Job Insurance, 7-17 

Agricultural Bill, 9-22 

Anniversaries, 2-14 

As One Reader to Another (See 
Becker, M. L.) 

Aviation, 1-34 

Art: 

The Race for Beauty, 1-36 

Blockprint Exhibit, 1-38 

Toward a Reform of the Paper 
Currency, 2-31 

Postage Stamp Designs, 2-32; 3-34 

Art Pays Dividends <* ome 
with Stanley Nowak), 3 

An Artist Gets a Job in om Fac- 
tory —, with Donald R. 
Dohner), 4-30 

Hints from the Studios of Indus- 
trial Designers, 4-32 

New Dresses for Old Packages 
(Interview with Wm. Longyear), 
5-26 

Redesigning Vegetable Cans and 
Cereal Packages, 5-27 

Bringing Rome to Bronxville, 6-30 

More Dividends, 7-20 

Portrait of a Grindstone, 8-26 

The Horse in Sculpture, 8-27 

Ox-yokes and Art, 9-27 

So ar Going to Have a Party, 


Bakeless, John, 4-13 

Barton, Bruce, 1-11 

Becker, May Lamberton, 1-17; 2-17; 
3-14; 4-16; 5-11; 6-15; 7-10; 8-14; 
9-11 

Bessey, Mabel A., 

Boners Contest, 


1-15; 2-6; 3-6; 4-6; 
1-48; 3-31; 5-28; 
Bonus 
B. E. F. expelled, 1-33 
Legion Forces Bonus Issue, 2-27 


“Books That Have Meant Most to 
to Me” 
Frank Lloyd Wright, 1-11 
Charles J. Finger, 2-11 
Karl T. Compton, 6-11 
Michael I. Pupin, 7-7 
Borah, William E. (Senator), 4-28 
British Imperial Economic Confer- 
ence, 1-31; 2-20 
Bubbles from the News Cauldron, 
2-28; 3-29; 4-29; 5-23; 6-28; 7-18; 
8-24; 9-25 
Buck, Frank, 3-10 


California, 3-28 

Cartoon Contest, 2-37; 5-28; 9-24 

Century of Progress—Chicago Fair, 
8-18 


Chaco War, 1-32 - 
Chain Gang Fugitive Pardoned, 8-24 
Chase, Mary Ellen, 9-8 
Chase, Stuart 
A Primer on Gold Money, 2-18 
Inflation and Deflation, 4-18 


Cole, Fay-Cooper, 8-18 
Congress, 6-25; 7-15; 8-21; 9-22 
Contests 
See Boners Contest 
Cartoon Contest 
Dash-hound Contest 
Movie Contest 
Name This Author Contest 
Planter’s Peanut Limerick 
Contest 
Presidential Cabinet Contest 
Scrapbook Contest 
What I Am Reading Contest 
Coolidge, Calvin—Death of, 9-24 
Covers: 
President Hoover, 1 
The Lure of Gold, 2 
Farmyard scene, 3 
Ballot design, 4 
Football design, 5 
Southern scene, 6 
Christmas design, 7 
Travel and Transport Building, 
anna ef Progress Exposition, 


New England scene, 9 


Dash-hound Contest, 1-44; 2-38; 3- 
ls 4-40; 5-28; 6-36; 7-22; 8.32; 


Deaths, 1-34; 2-28; 4-28; 5-23; 6-28 


Index to Volume 21 
THE SCHOLASTIC 


NOTE: First figure following subject refers to issue 
number; second figure to page number. Articles are indexed 
mainly by subject matter and author, rather than by title. 


Debates 
How Shall aa Elect Our Presi- 
dents? 1-26 
Taxation Question, 6-23 
The Future of Palestine, 9-17 
Debts: Hoover and Roosevelt Con- 
fer, 6-26 
War Debts, 8-23; 9-22 
Disarmament Conference, 4-26 
Douglas, Paul H., 2-22; 3-19; 4-20; 
5-17; 6-19; 7-13; 8-17 
Labor in Ancient Times, 2-22 
The Craftsmen of the Middle 
Ages, 3-19 
The Factory and Modern Indus- 
trialism, 4-20 
— of Utopia and Karl Marx, 


5- 
Sonialism Since Marx, 6-19 
Trade Unionism in the 

States, 7-13 
The Tactics of Labor, 8-17 

Drama 
Curtain Rises Sharply, 5-10 
Writing a One-Act Play, 5-4 
One-Act Plays: 

Babbitt’s Boy (Hughes), 2-9 
The Blue Teapot (Latham), 5-6 
Old Walnut (Harris), 8-9 


United 


Eclipse, 1-34 
Editorials: 
“I Defy You to Name Twelve 
Men,” 1-5 
On Getting Rich Quick—or At 
All, 2-5 


The Farmer in the Dell, 3-5 
“Let Me Think,” 4-5 
Stagestruck America, 5-3 
Not by Bread Alone, 6-5 
“There Is No Santa Claus,” 7-3 
A Century of Progress, 8-3 
What’s Your Batting Average, 9-3 
Elections: 
Primaries, 2-26 
How the Electoral Machinery 
Works, 4 
Results, 5-20 
Ely, Catherine Beach, 8-27 
English Classes, Suggestions for 
Teachers of: 1-49; 2-41; 3-41; 4- 
41; 5-35; 6-41; 7-26; 8-35; 9-33 
(tests) 
Ewbank, H. L., 6-22 


Farmer’s Holiday, 1-33 
Fisher, Dorothy Canfield, 9-4 
Flexner, Dr. Abraham, 4-29 
Follett, Wilson, 2-7 
Foreign Students, 3-29 
Foulkes, William R., 1-27 
France, 5-21 
Frontispieces: 
Athletes of Art at the Xth Olym- 
piad, 1-4 
i * Sos by Gerrit A. Beneker, 


Paintings by Grant Wood, 3-4 


Murals, Los Angeles Public Li- 
brary, 4-4 

as es to Rockefeller Center, 
-4 


Fuller, Ruth, 5-4 


Galsworthy, John, 1-6 
Garland, Hamlin, 4-6 
Germany, 1-30; 2-26; 5-21; 7-16 
Gandhi (see India) 
Governments: 
Governments of the World in a 
Nutshell (chart), 3-21 
New Governments Around the 
World, 5-22 


Graduates Section, 8-4 
Great Britain, 3-27; 4-28; 5-21 
Greece, 3-28 


Haiti, 2-28 
Herzberg, Max J., 3-10 
Holliday, Carl, 4-11 


eee, Been. 1-21 (letter from); 


Hughes, Glenn, 2-9 


India, 2-24; 3-26; 9-23 
Insull, 3-28; 9-25 
Ireland, 9-25 

Italy, 5-23 


Japan, 1-32; 2-25; 3-26; 4-26; 9-23 
Jewett, Sarah Orne, 9-10 


Latham, Jean Lee, 5-6 

Lausanne Conference, 1-31 

Lieberman, Elias, 8-12 

Literary Leads, 1-16; 2-16; 3-15; 4- 
17; 5-14; 6-14; 7-8; 8-13; 9-13 

League of Nations, 4-26; 8-22 


McCord, David, 5-9 

McKee, Joseph V., 2-27 
Manchukuo (see Japan) 
Medical Costs, 7-17 

Mexico, 2-26; 3-27 

Morley, Christopher, 3-9 
Movies (See On the Screen) 
Movie Contest, 2-35 


Name This Author Contest 
Dickens, 1-44 
Emerson, 2-37 
Shaw, 3-40 
Maupassant, 4-37 
Chesterton, 5-25 
Cather, 6-33 
Conrad, 7-22 
News Examination, Winners, 1-44 
New York Political Situation, 3-28; 
5-22; 9-25 
Nobel Prize Winners, 6-27 


On the Air, 1-47; 3-12; 8-29 
On the Screen, 6-32 
Ottawa Conference, 1-31; 2-20 


Parker, H. T., 9-5 
Party Planks, 1-23 
People in the News, 1-35; 2-29; 3-30; 
4-36; 5-24; 6-29; 7-19; 8-25; 9-26 
Persia, 7-16 
Peterkin, Julia, 7-5 
Philippines, 8-22; 9-22 
Piccard, Professor Auguste, 1-34 
anes eves Contests, 1-48; 6- 
Poetry Corner: 
Wylie, Elinor, 1-15 
de la Mare, Walter, 2-15 
Sandburg, Carl, 4-15 
What Is Rhyme? 5-13 
Negro Spirituals, 6-13 
The Christmas Carol, 7-9 


Leonora Speyer and Frances 
Frost, 9-12 

Poetry by Graduates, 8-6 
Political Platforms, 1-23; 1-25 
Porter, David Hamilton, 1-6 
Porto” Rico, 3-28 
President Cabinet Contest, 6-21 
ene Campaign, 1-21; 2-19; 


Radio (see On the Air) 
Radio City, 8-24 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 


Regional Literature in America, 2-6 
Repeal, 6-27; 8-21 

Round Table, 1-18; 3-12; 6-12; 9-10 
Roosevelt, Franklin Delano: 


A Personal ae to American 
Youth, 2-1 


Roosevelt in Lead as Campaign 
Closes, 4-24 


Elected, 5-20 
Free Hand for Roosevelt, 6-24 


Roosevelt and the Congressional 
Program, 9-21 


Roosevelt, Theodore, 1-9 
Rugg, Harold: 


Building a New World Through 
the Schools, 1-19 


Trade-Destroying Tariffs Between 
Trade-Starved Peoples, 2-20 


Revolt On the Farm, 3-22 


Parties, Platforms, and National 
Problems, 4-22 


The Far East Seeks a Way Out 
of Conflict; 5-15 


President of a Nation —or of a 
Party? 6-1 

Poverty in the Midst of Plenty— 
Why? 7-11 

Depression—or the Start of a New 
Epoch? 8-15 

The Great Technocracy, 9-15 

Russia, 9-23 


Scott, Sir Walter, 1-12 

Scrapbook Contest, 1-14 

Scottsboro Case, 6-26 

Short Stories 
A Sad Affair (Galsworthy), 1-7 
Oak (Follett), 2-7 
Ser Primitive (Suckow), 


— Bacon’s Man (Garland), 


Substance of Things Hoped For 
(Smith), 6-7 


4 mee Fellow (Peterkin), 


Return to Power (Heljeson), 8-4 
Flint and Fire (Fisher), 9-5 
Social Studies Classes, Suggestions 
for, 1-50; 2-42; 3-42; 5-35; 6-42; 
7-26; 8-35; 9-24; 9-34 (tests) 
Social Studies Signposts, 1-22; 3-18; 
4-42; 5-19; 7-12; 9-24 
Spain, 1-32; 3-27 
Spinoza, 3-10 
Sportschatter, 1-43; 2-36; 3-37; 4-35; 
5-31; 6-35; 7-33; 9-31 
Sports: 
Olympics, 1-40 
Football, 2-36 
Try This On Your Bicycle, 3-36 
Quarterbacking, 4-34 (Hanley) 
How to Kick It, 5-30 
Boil and Dribble, 6-34 


Stick to Your Netting, 7-24 (Rox- 
borough) 


Try Figure Skating, 8-30 (Steig- 
man) 

Some Biting Remarks, 9-30 (Gold- 
smith) 

Steffens, Lincoln, 1-9 

St. Lawrence Seaway, 1-32 

Student Forum, 8-34 

Suckow, Ruth, 3-7 

Supreme Court, 4-27 

“Sweat Box Murder Case,” 4-27 


Tariffs, 5-22 

Tax Program and the Budget, 9-22 
Technocracy, 9-15 

“Test Yourself,” 1-45; 3-40; 5-32 
Thomas, Norman, 3-17 

Tinker, Edward Larocque, 6-9 


be 7 Loon, Hendrik Willem, 2-12; 


' Weekley; Ernest; 1-12 


What I Am Reading Contest, 2-37 
What the President Reads, 3-9 
World Court, 1-31 





Qeeeit Wistar, 


Suppose the world were made of paper. 
We'd cut a most amusing caper 
In paper buildings when it rained, 
And look quite miserable and pained 
In paper suits—unless, it’s true, 
The rain were made of paper too. 
UPPOSE the world were made of paper. Well, why 
S suppose, because it soon will be! 
At least, the world as you see it in the 1933 Eldorado 
advertisements in this magazine will be made of paper 
—good stiff paper; cardboard. Out of the chaotic 
assembly of paper objects that Ernest Watson has 
sketched here (so realistically, with Eldorado, the 
master drawing pencil) a paper world will rise. And 
Eldorado in Mr. Watson’s skilled hand will record 
its rise. 
The object of this paper world will be to give 
you tips on light and shade technique, and the use 


of the various degrees of lead in achieving it, for the 


THE 








DORADO, 


MASTER DRAWING PENCIL 


Scholastic-Eldorado Award Contest, in which prizes of 


$50 $25 $15 
and five prizes of $5 each 


will be given for the best pencil renderings submitted. 
Conditions are: (1) make your drawing original, 
(2) be sure it illustrates pencil technique, (3) get 
the approval of your drawing teacher. 

Full details of the contest can be had from The 
Scholastic Magazine, 155 East 44th Street, New York 
City. Sharpen up your Eldorados—H to 4B—for an 
interesting contest! Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, 
Dept. 115-J, Jersey City, N. J. 


READ ABOUT THE 1933 PRIZE CONTEST IN THIS ADVERTISEMENT! 
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